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LETTER XXIV. 


| MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING. 


LEASANT this, and equally 

modeſt as pleaſant!—So then, 
or a life ſpent. in the ſervice of the. 
court, a fortune ruined, and a voice 
ever at their command. when the 
cauſe was a juſtifiable one, your fa- 
ther is caſt off as a fool: becauſe ; he 
will not be a knave, and is left to 


repent at leiſure. However, my dear 
. 


2 MISS SIDNEY 
girl, ſee what it is to be ſqueamiſh— 
if one won't another will; ſo that 
bad men ſeldom or ever fail to effect 
their bad purpoſes. — But, on my 
word, the court has now caught a tartar 
—— He has, it is true, ſufficient ſpirit 
to do their work, but is much too 
great a friend to himſelf ever to neg- 
left his own, and having ſerved them 
in a ſingle inſtance, will render them 
ſubſervient to him in a million. 

Well—the nation will pay for 
all—a patched up election, a wound- 
ed conſtitution—O rare—but will no 
day of recompence await them ? will 
the people exert themſelves only on 
trifling occaſions? or will they not 
rather teach them to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the poſſible and the impoſſible, 
and ſet-up a dreadful land-mark in 
politics, to deter others from fol- 
lowing their infamous example ? 

That the miniſtry is broken, dis- 


jointed, and irreſolute, has been re- 
Peel 


- TO MISS FIELDING. 3 
peatedly proved—All the men who 
deſerved to bear the public offices 
have retired, and their vacancies been 
filled up by ignorance and venality. 
Did the people then but know their 
own ſtrength—did they but feel the 
firm ground on which their feet are 
now ſet, they would ſhake even the 
throne to its centre, or compel the 
weak and wicked ſervants, by which 
it is ſurrounded, to flee before them, 
Oppoſition, Sophia, is now brought 
to a fearful point ; we are either free, 
or we are enſlaved; and ſo great is 
my dependence on the alarm liberty 
muſt receive, that I tremble, yet 
anxiouſly await the deciſion of the 
queſtion, 


Charles, if he was not much too 
wiſe, and too moral, to countenance 
gambling, would ſtake his whole 
fortune againſt the ſucceſs of the 
court—Mr, Stickler appears to him 
hke another Roman chief, haranguing 

B 2 a juſtly 
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a juſtly and dangerouſly incenſed 
people, and he will imagine that ſo- 
vereignty itſelf muſt appeaſe the 
ſtorm by every neceſſary, every de- 
manded conceſſion. —Nay, Sophia, if 
we were only to judge by the zeal 
with which we females defend a fa- 
vourite article of polite faith, or po- 
lite diſtinction, we could not expect 
this daring on the one hand, and this 
ſpirit on the other, to have a very 
amicable termination — And ſo 
formidable have I been taught to 
conſider popular commotions, that 
I can only wiſh, for the ſafety of 
the country, that our courtiers may 
make a timely retreat. 

Charles terrifies me, by declaring 
he will be a ſpectator of the conteſt 
for expiring liberty: the features, 
he ſays, will mark the partizans as 
they approach: thoſe who come to 
ſave, will appear with honeſt con- 


fidence; thoſe to deſtroy, with da- 
ſtardly 


TO MISS FIELDING. 5 
ſtardly confuſion. I ſhall if poſſible 
divert him from his deſign; for in 
my humble opinion, it is much bet- 
ter to ſleep in whole bones, and take 
things on the report of our friends, 
than pay the price of our perſonal 
ſafety for the gratification of our 
curioſity, | 

As to diſpoling of the articles 
you mention, - make yourſelf per- 
fectly eaſy—if no other method can 
be ſtruck out your will ſhall be done; 
but you don't ſeem to recollect, that 
the temporary accommodation will be 
but a poor relief to two men ac- 
cuſtomed to live like gentlemen, and 
whoſe ſources of ſubſiſtence are all 
ſtopped up—Beſides, why hazard the 
carriage to London? don't I, your 
friend, know their value, and cannot 
I advance the ſum they would pro- 
duce, and take the baubles when we 
are ſo happy as to meet again? ou 


are a novice, as to theſe matters 
B 3 We 
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We in the metropolis know how to 
negociate, fo as to diſpatch buſineſs, 
and you muſt ſubmit yourſelf to 
our ſuperior judgement. 
Charles beyond meaſure com- 
paſſionates the trials you ſuſtain— 
_ perſecuted by your uncle, trembling 
for your father but his honour you 
have the ſatisfaction to hear is invio- 
late; and as to his fortune, you have 
ſo long been ſenſible of its deſpera- 
tion, that you ſhould not let the laſt 
ſtroke fall heavy on your gentle 
heart. 


I wiſh your aunt's recovery moſt 
ardently, and would attempt even 1m- 
poſſibilities in your ſervice; but, for 
fear of doing wrong, reſtrain myſelf 
perhaps from doing right, and you 
ſtill languiſh in your deplorable con- 
dition. | 

But let not your noble courage be 
caſt down Charles ſhall reſcue you 
when you leaſt expect it deſtroy 

| the 


TO MISS FIELDING. 7 
the giant, poſſeſs himſelf of the 
caſtle, and bear the captive damſel 
off to freedom and happineſs. 1 
{hall never love the name of politics, 
was I to live whole centuries from 
the date of this epiſtle; for have they 
not been the cauſe of efery cruel 
ſe paration we have experienced, and. 
of every anxiety you have known? 
Your grandfather, indeed, for wiſe 
purpoſes, permitted your, uncle to 
ſpend his infancy with his near rela- 
tion—The plot ſucceeded, and he 
became his heir but theſe ſeeds of 
political diſcord were ſown in his 
heart, which can alone be eradicated 
by that icy hand that ſuſpends its 
pulſation, and conſtituted him and his 
brother, to the end of their exiſtence, 
opponents and enemies, 


At the bottom they are neverthe- 
leſs moſt affectionately attached. 
What pains muſt they not then be at 
to ſtifle the feelings of nature, 

B 4 counteract 
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counteract the dictates of reaſon, and 
perſiſt in deſtroying the peace and 
amity of each other ? 


My grandmother is very deſirous 
of comprehending this perplexed 
piece of family hiſtory—Two bro- 
thers perpetually quarrelling for the 
good of their country exceeds her 
utmoſt credulity, though I labour 
the point with all my might and 
main, in order to give her a clear 
idea of it—and 'the poor children, 
ſhe obſerves, what a difficult taſk muſt 
they have had to pleaſe both parties 
But, continues the good old lady, if 
the ſiſter is as gentle as the brother is 
ſenſible, their conceſſions muſt have 
ſecured them from unkind treatment. 
I ou ſee, Sophia, how little my grand- 
mother knows of the haughty ſpirits 
we have to deal with, or ſhe would 
not thus talk at her eaſe. However 
as there is no remedy, I wiſh you 
could adopt my mode of being even 

with 


TO MISS FIELDING. 9 
with the vexations of life For, con- 
vinced that as alternate ſtorms and 
ſun-ſhine is the natural operation of 
the elementary world, ſo alternate 
war and peace is of the domeſtic 
J laugh through both the one and the 
other, and believe me it is folly to 
weep at what is the common tenor of 
human events, the inevitable revolu- 
tions of exiſtence. 


I am, &c. 


E. SIDNEY. 


LETTER XXV. 


MR. FIELDING TO MISS FIELDING, 


ND would the patriots receive 

my father? would they make 
advantage of his unmerited misfor- 
tunes ?—Then are they by much a 
more contemptible ſet of men than F 
B 5 conceived 
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conceived them to be. I always 
underſtood that the baſis of true pa- 
triotiſm was the love of our country, 
not the being rendered deſperate in 
our fortunes, or diſguſted by our 


diſappointments; and was even fo 


charitable as to believe Mr. Stickler 
would have been Mr. Stickler, 
though his circumſtances had been 
as proſperous as we know they were 
adverſe on his ſtarting on patriotic 
ground. 


My father, however, you may 
let the little- minded partizan know, 
is incapable of changing hands, and 
thinks a ſufferer like himſelf far 
more gloriouſly fituated in retirement 
than on the throne of undeſerved 


popularity; that his wiſhes are ſtill 


with the court, ſo far as the peace 


and good order of the community is 


the object of their attention; but 
that though they ſhould be guilty of 


ever ſuch a departure from what he 
„ 


— 
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once perſuaded himſelf was their 
character, he will never become an 
inſtrument of augmenting the in- 
teſtine broils, or increaſing the mi- 
ſery of the public. 


Nevertheleſs, if it will anſwer any 
purpoſe to you, do not throw the 
noble gentleman into abſolute de- 
ſpair: my father, you may ſafely tell 
him, is not yet in a condition to be 
rampered with, and 1t will be better 
to defer, than by premature applica- 
tion riſk the ſucceſs of his ſcheme. 
O! my ſiſter, what thanks do we 
not owe Providence for our miracu- 
lous eſcape !—This much-loved, this 
now repentant father has confeſſed 
to me, that if I had not fuſtained 


him in his hour of diſgraceful exi- 


gence, he verily beheves he out 
have put a period to his exiſtence. 


A 24" 


Thus madly does deſperation ſeek ©; 2 


to heal the wounds of calamity — for 
from having ruined his children in 
. | Ss their 
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their fortunes, he would have ir- 
reparably wounded them in their 
peace, by plunging himſelf into an 
awful eternity, as a leſs dreadful 
evil than beholding their faces, who 
wiſh to live only to ſoften his diſ- 
appointments and mortifications. 


In the firſt tranſports of his reſent- 
ment he was for drawing up a memo- 
rial of his unjuſtifiable treatment, 
and laying it before the public; but 
I ſoon convinced him of the impro- 
priety of that ſtep: for though the 
benevolent part would have pitied, 
the judicious would have condemned, 
the malevolent ſneered, and the par- 
tizans rejoiced; ſo that he has intiiely 
dropped the idea. The election. ſo 
Intereſting to the whole nation, is 
now on the point of deciſion. Mr. 
Stickler and Lord Ruleall have 
collected their forces, and the bold 
opponent of patriotiſm will ſoon ſtep 
forth, 

He 
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He muſt, Sophia, be a moſt in- 
trepid, and at the ſame time a moſt 
contemptible character. Mr. Stickler, 
as the favourite of the people, has 
all imaginable right to ſtand the 
poll: if he ſucceeds, what becomes 
of the anti- patriot's heroiſm? if he 
fails, what honour can he acquire? 
for, unſupported as he is by a ſingle 
character of reputation, the object of 
public odium, and the declared 


bully of the court, will it not be 


plain, that on ſimilar terms any 


wretch might have crept into the 
Houſe ? | 


Had my father conſented to take 
this ſcandalous office upon him ; had 
the finger of ſcorn been fo juſtly 
uplifted againſt him, as againſt this 
enterprizer, I think I ſhould have 
renounced the country of my nativity, 
and ſought a hiding place where the 
ſhame could not have reached me: 
but now that I am happily on a level 

with 
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with every common ſpectator, and 
only feel for the inſult offered to the 
conſtituents of a free and illuſtrious 
metropolis, I ſhall not fail to make 
ſuch obſervations on this great ra, 
as will enable me to pronounce de- 
ciſively on the genius of my coun- 
trymen. 


When a foreign enemy is on the 
point of invading us, do we not 
make a ſtrong head againſt the ca- 
lamity? and we have much more to 
apprehend from this court attack, 
than from ten thoutands of foreign 
foes.—In the common cauſe the band 
of ſociety is drawn cloſe, the natural 
rights of the ſubject unanimouſly de- 
fended; but in caſes of inbred war, 
if we can be brought to concur with 
the ſchemes of the baſe and the 
daring, though at whatever price the 
oppoſition, we are at once guilty of 
ſelt-deſertion, and become the inſtru- 


ments of the national deſtruction. 


4 Was 
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Was I writing to any other per- 
ſon than you, who are ſo perfectly in 
the ſecret of court meaſures and 
court principles, theſe reflections 
would be deemed premature. But 
I am convinced (and I fancy 
you will not entertain a doubt) that 
as the court has planned, ſo it will 
execute, without ſuch an oppoſition 
as muſt ſhake the foundation of the 
kingdom—But I go to prove the 
juſtneſs of my diſcernment, and bring 
theſe men in office to the teſt, who, 
rather than gratify the vanity of him 
they hate, will endanger the ſafety of 
all thoſe they ought to love; and ra- 
ther than own themſelves conquered, 
hazard the diſſolution, for aught they 
know, of the Britiſh empire. 


I am, 


Moſt affeftionately, 


HH. FI DING. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


IHE court, my dear ſiſter, 
has at length ſhewn us how 
capable it is of parrying a formi- 
dable ſtroke. 


On the day of election, it was 
generally expected that ſome minion 
would ftart up, though at the 
hazard of his life, to check the 
popular torrent; but ſo far was this 
expectation from being anſwered, 
that it ſoon became apparent the 


courtiers, though too ſtubborn to 


recede to the laſt poſſible moment, 
were much too timid to brave their 


foes a ſecond time, on ſuch pecu- 


liar ground for liberty, like a too 
edged ſword, whilſt it defends its 
friends, makes grievous ſlaughter 
amongſt thoſe who, by their baſe 

and. 
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and cowardly attacks, prove them- 
ſelves its determined enemies. 


But whether this event, ſo long 
wiſhed for and ſo anxiouſly ob- 
tained, will, or perhaps to ſpeak 
more properly, can be productive 
of the promiſed advantages, remains 
yet to be tried By hoping too 
much, we are for ever laying traps 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) for diſ- 
appointments—as if life did not 
ſufficiently teem with ills, without 
this voluntary, this frantic deſtruc- 
tion of our own happineſs, 


Tis true, I am politician enough 
to perceive, that the court, by 
their wonted induſtry, have inſured 
themſelves a majority ſo that let the 
queſtion be as critical or impor- 
tant as it may, if the ſpirit of the 
few does not counter- act the force 
of the many, our ſituation is a moſt 
alarming one, To ſpeak my fears, 

| however, 
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'however, in one word, my dear, 


I cannot help apprehending that 
our ſtate officers, after the example 
of our able phyſicians, have felt 
our pulſe, until they have obtained 
a perfect knowledge of our politi- 
cal temperature, and convinced 
themſelves, that our fever is inca- 
pable of riſing higher than their 
{kill can manage; if fo, it is all 
indeed at an end with us, and 
our ſaviour will prove our de- 
ſtroyer. We were, I grant you, 
wretched ; but hope ftill was ours; 
the flattering hope, that whenever 
we chooſe to exert our ſtrength, we 
could effectually ſhake off our bon- 
dage— forgetful that our r champion 
is a mere man, notwithſtanding all 
our idolatry: and ſhould he only 
have given himſelf an opportunity 
of ſhewing us his impotence in of- 
fice, and our conſequentially help- 


| leſs condition—muſlt we not curſe. 


the 


TO MͤISS FIELDING. fg 
the officious zeal that robbed us of 
lo ſoothing, ſo comfortable an 
illuſion, as we have for years en- 
Joyed ? Perhaps you will ſay with 
your fair friend, of all fools in 
creation commend you to a pa- 
triotic one—in every relationſhip, 
except that of a huſband—They 
have ſo fertile an invention, ſo con- 
venient a digeſtion, ſo marvellous: 
a confidence in their deity, that the 
moſt palpable abſurdities and the 
molt contradictory events are paſ- 
ſed current, and received as ſo 
many goſpel truths. But whilſt I 
appear to bear hard on one party, 
ler me not ſuffer the other to el- 
cape my pen—lIf patriots can be- 
lieve in deſpite of reaſon, courtiers 
can dare beyond every legal, 
every moral reſtraint—and if the 
firſt is ſanguine in improbabilities, 
the ſecond is baſe in the minuteſt 
as well as greateſt actions. 


This 
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This is the utmoſt that can be 
ſaid on a ſubject where all is 
conjecture but you may be aſ- 

ſured I ſhall keep a ſharp look 
out, in order to communicate the 
earlieſt intelligence of every cha- 
racteriſtic ſtep; and, in the mean 
time, beg to hear how the poli- 
tical world goes with you and 
your friends. 


I am, &c. 


H. FrEI DINO. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXVII. 


MISS SIDNEY TO -MISS FIELDING, 


TT OUR Piddleton candidate, 

whom you muſt give me leave 
to call by his proper name, viz. 
Mr. Harper, 1s become the verieſt 
prieſt in creation that is, accord- 
ing to the licentious idea of the 
function —for I am ſtrangely miſ- 
taken if he would not pimp or lye 
in the ſervice of any right honour- 
able patron. 


At this preſent writing, however, 
my dear, I believe he fancies him- 
ſelf in love Fanny Granville has 
caught his eye, and Fanny Gran- 
ville ſeems to have caught his heart 
for he cannot talk, therefore it is pre- 
fumable he cannot think of any 
thing elſe. I gave her his charac- 
ter, that ſhe might not be deceived 
in him—though I am not quite 

Clear 
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clear whether it was not affronting 
her underſtanding to ſuppoſe her 


capable of liſtening to ſuch a pe- 


dantic coxcomb.— He was very par- 
ticular in his enquiries into who ſhe 


was, and whence ſhe came To the 
firſt I replyed, a gentlewoman, and 
to the next, from Piddleton—He in- 
ſtantly recollected he had ſeen her, 
and without other introduction chal- 
lenged her for an old acquaintance. 
Fanny behaved like the ſweet girl 
I have ever found her—civil, yet 
diſtant—grateful, yet diſcouraging. 
He was not to be ſhunned, but hav- 
ing got! information of an engage- 
ment. the family had, produced him- 
ſelf her announced viſitant, and 
took up his ſitting in the little par- 
lour. Fanny received him like her- 
ſelf—was beyond expreſſion oblig- 
ed to him for the honour he intend- 
ed her, but her ſituation in that 
houſe (it was, however, an honeſt 

falſe- 
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falſchood) made it impoſſible to en- 
tertain him as the friend and ac- 
quaintance of her lady —fhe would, 
if he pleaſed, ſend him in tea, or 
any thing elſe he would like to or- 
der. 

He ſaid abundance of * 
things upon her perſon, abuſed 
Providence in the moſt opprobrious 
terms for not having made a better 
proviſion for her, and intreated that 
ſhe would no longer do her charms 
the injuſtice to bury them in ob- 
ſcurity. Fanny, as an Engliſh wo- 
man, inſiſted upon her privilege of 
choice, and told him it was the ſitu- 
ation of all others the moſt agree- 
able to her inclination, and much 
ſuperior to her beſt expectations, 
and making him a courteſy retired. 

He preferred his complaint the 
next time he ſaw us, and Fanny 
made her modeſt defence He even 
went ſo far as to accuſe her of ar- 

| tifiee 
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tifice and pride; though for the life 
of me I could not enter into the 
idea of either. I lamented that her 
living in my family did not give 
me the authority to play the tyrant, 
and there the matter ended. 


But Juſtice Woodcock, as J ſhall 
henceforth make bold to call my 
uncle, was in a flame—he ſhould 
not have thought of fops making 
a diſturbance, becauſe a young girl 
was diſcreet, and if he was maſter 
of that houſe, he ſhould think it 
neceſſary to hint to him that his 
viſits could be diſpenſed with. But 
unfortunately his opinion was not 
aſked, nor his power ſuch as to 
make us declare - war with your 
brother's friends — ſo the poor 
Juſtice having fretted himſelf warm, 
was obliged to fret himſelf cool 


again. 
I adviſed Fanny to ſcarify her 


face, like the good nuns I have 
ſome- 
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ſomewhere heard of, for her conve- 
nience and protection; hut ſhe ſeems 
to conceive ſhe has very little to 
fear, ſo long as ſhe continues in a 
{ober family and retains her natural 


faculties. 


So your uncle, I find, does not 
mean to be in the Houſe this ſeſſion, 
but has put in your intended. TI 
look upon it, Sophia, he has done 
a very wiſe thing, for as he never 
yet opened his mouth in that cele- 
brated aſſembly, but to give utter- 
ance to an occaſional little mono- 
ſyllable, if your lord elect has the 
gift of ſpeech, he may take his bro- 
ther repreſentatives an hour or fo 
by the ear, for the good of his 
country—and who loves to pay their 
money for nothing? Charles Effing- 
ham 1s endeayouring to bring his 
matters to bear, ſo as to give him- 
ſelf an opportunity of viſiting you. 


Me 
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An eſtate in certain diſtricts, 
where your uncle boaſts he has in- 
tereſt, will, I believe, be pur- 

chaſed by him, and you know it 
will be a very convenient thing to 
compliment the uncle, in order to 
renew his old acquaintance with the 
niece.— But this, my dear, is dread- 
fully treſpaſſing orders - your bro- 
ther is a commanding officer, Charles 
a ſubaltern, and I whatever I pleaſe 
for my judgment is, I will aſ— 
ſure you, held in ſuch high re- 
pute, that my opinion is, in ge- 
neral, deciſive. 

You will thus diſcover that we 
are full of buſineſs—but my mo- 
ther's piain requeſt to you 1s, that 
you would make her houſe, in all 
events, your own, and leave the 
reſt to time, and her invention; and 
ſo lifted up, indeed, is the dear 
woman with her ſucceſs in Juſtice 


Woodcock's affair, as to perſuade 
herſelf 
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herſelf that by mere dint of her 
eloquence, before many months 
are at an end, ſhe ſhall be able 
to put your father and uncle's hand 
amicably in each other, and ſettle. 
matters to your intire ſatisfaction.— 
Ah! this ſame caſtle-building ſpirit, 
how does it run away with the 
whole ſpecies, old and young, rich 
and poor! — None have the ſtrength 
or the wiſdom to reſiſt it but 
your, &c. | 


E. Stoxx. 
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LETTER XXVUL 


MR, FIELDING TO MISS. FIELDING, 


SHALL for once, Sophia, ſur- 
prize you—A ray of good for- 
tune has dawned upon me, and that 
too from a quarter the moſt provi- 
dential, and the moſt eligible of any 
our wyhes could have marked out. 


I confeſs ſuch has been the train 
of mortifications I have experienced, 
that I am hardly able to bear this 
little ſun-ſhine with propriety—But 
you know it was always your admo- 
nition, that though I could not com- 
mand ſucceſs, I thould always en- 
deavour to deſerve it. 


Returning very diſconſolate one 
morning from the frowns, I may 
ſay, of Lord Ruleall's levee, a young 
gentleman of a moſt prepoſſeſſing 


aſpect gave me the compliments of 
the 
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the morning; and as we ſeemed both 
of us to be directing our ſteps to- 
wards the Park, we inſenſibly fell in- 
to farther converſation. 

I have, Sir, ſaid the ſtranger, fre- 
quently obferved you at the levee we 
have juſt quitted, but I preſume our 
viſits there do not reſult from the 
ſame motives—Mine is merely cu- 

rioſity, yours I apprehend buſineſs. 


I bowed aſſent, for I know not 
how it was, but I was unable to 
reply. ; 

You ſeem, Sir, continued he (you 
will excuſe the obſervation, as it 1s 
in reality not an uncivil one) to un- 
derſtand but little of the complexion 
of the times The public is divided 
into two claſſes the alarmed, and 
the deſigning—The firſt mean ex- 
ceedingly well, but are too rapid in 
their determination ; the ſecond have 
only one point in view, and that is 
to deceive their neighbours—1 can- 

C 3 not 
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not ſpeak plainer on ſo critical a 
ſubject. - 

My conduct, I give you my honour, 
is not ſelf-diftated; the ambition and 
the humour of my family have thrown 
me into my preſent track, and 

I beg your pardon a thouſand 
times for my impertinence, ſaid the 
ſtranger But if you ſhould not, on 
a knowledge of my connexions and 
character, have any inſuperable ob- 
jection, I would beg leave ſo far to 
bring good out of evil, as to obtain 


E i of your acquaintance. 


There was no refuſing ſo polite, ſo 
obliging a requeſt; I therefore re- 
ceived a card, which was ſuperſcribed 
with his name and addreſs, and we 
parted with ſeemingly mutual re- 
luctance. 

I ſoon found, on mentioning his 
name at the coffee-houſe, that he 
was the ſon and heir of a great mer- 


chant, who, though ne kept him to 
tight 
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tight finances during his life-time, 
died and left him an immenſe fortune; 
it was moreover added as his cha- 
racteriſtic, in the opinion of our Beaux 
eſprits, that he was a heavy, formal 
young man, which ſerved doubly to 
recommend him to my approbation, 


The next time we met, I ſmilingly 
addreſſed him, telling him that as I 
learned how much I ſhould gain by 
his acquaintance, I thought it 1n- 
cumbent upon me to inform him 
how much he muſt loſe by mine 
In a word, Sir, continued I, my fa- 
ther's zeal for the court party has 
nearly undone him, and he has no 
better proſpects for his ſon than ob- 
taining a court appointment, and my 
uncle, though a man of ſome pro- 
perty, has given me up to a life of 
dependance, becauſe J cannot adopt 
-the virulence of his party tenets, 


I take your hand, Sir, ſaid he, in 
friendſhip, and flatter myſelf . we 
C4 ſhall 
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ſhall neither of us have reaſon to re- 


pent this accidental connexion. 


Weeks paſſed to our mutual 
ſatisfaction, many hours of which 
were ſpent with each other; but he 
never, till within the laſt four and 
twenty, gave me the leaſt intimation 
of his generous deſigns towards me. 


My father, ſaid he to me yeſterday 
noon, as we took a walk together in 
the Park, was as great a humouriſt 
as any part of your family, and though 


rich dealt me out fo ſlender an al- 


lowance, that, unapprehenſive of his 
then approaching diſſolution, I com- 
municated my wiſhes to ſome of my 
friends, of obtaining a place in a 
public office — They commended my 
love of independence, and promiſed 


me their intereſt; but as vacancies 


muſt be waited for, it was not till 
within theſe three months that they 
had the power of accommodating me, 
and within the ſucceeding ten days 


my 


—— — —— 


— 
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my father died. The conſequential 
acquiſition of fortune to this event, 
though it did not diſqualify me for 
holding my office, rendered the ſalary, 
which is only two hundred pounds 


per year, no object to me: but 


as I could have no right to ſell (which 
is indeed the almoſt univerſal prac- 
tice) what I had not purchaſed, I 
could not help wiſhing to reſign in fa- 
vour of a worthy ſucceſſor; I amuſed 
myſelf with viſiting Lord Ruleall's 
levee, in order to pick one out if 
poſſible, and I have now found him; 
if you will permit me to add, hou 
art be. To ſpare your feelings, how- 
ever, and leave your gratitude duely 
untaxed, I will confeſs to you, that if 
I had met with any man that I could 
have received more pleaſure from 
ſerving, or could have diſcovered 
was more deſerving of being ſerved, 
you had never been the perſon. 


C 3 Charles 
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Charles, Miſs Sidney, and my father 

are delighted with my good fortune, 

and I am this day to introduce my 


| Patron to their acquaintance. 
Thus releaſed from the miſerable - 


neceſſity of receiving that man's 
bounty, who has ſhut me out of his 
heart (for has he not forbid iny cor- 
reſpondence?) you muſt, my drar 
Sophia, contrive the means, without 


making it perſonal, to ſtop my future 


ſupplies—I declined, indeed, calling 
at the banker's, reſolved to part with 
every little valuable for my father's 

accommodation, rather than let him 
ſubſiſt, or ſubſiſt my ſelf on the bread 
of unkindneſs—But he waited upon 
me at my lodgings, and told me it 
was my uncle's order my uſual ſums 
ſhould be continued to me, and I 
would not, for my father's ſake, fight 
againſt what was then ſo evidently 


my own intereſt, The good time is, 
however, at length arrived, when I 


can 
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can indulge che wiſhes of my heart 
without wounding my conſcience, 
and I expect you will at once con- 
tribute to my felicity, and let me 
receive your tender congratulations. 
Mr. Effingham has loaded me with 
civilities ; Miſs Sidney ſupported my 
ſpirits by unexampled condeſcenſions, 
and I now ſeem reſtored to new ex- 
iſtence; but can I ever forget ſuch 
capital obligations? Make your life, 
my dear ſiſter, as happy as poſſible, 
and be encouraged by the bleſſing 
derived on me to look forward to 
better days for better days muſt be 
the reward of all your ſiſterly at- 
fection, your filial piety, your bene- 
volent concern for all mankind. | 


I am, &c. 


S. FlELDING. 


„3„%ͤö 


your happy invention | endleſs feli- 
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LETTER XXIX. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


IF I have either judgment or pene- 


tration, you have, my Emma, by 
a moſt generous manceuvre, contrived 
to impoſe upon my unſuſpecting 
brother, and render both him and 
me unſpeakably happy. 


The incident of meeting with a 
ſtranger, and the conſequential friend- 
ſhip, though I own conducted in a 
maſterly manner, has too much the 
air of management to impoſe upon 


me, who know what generous things 


you are capable of, to paſs upon me 
in the light it is repreſented; I ſhall 
therefore give you no unneceſſary 
information, only telling you that my 


brother, father, together with your 


friend, will for ever hold the obligation 
in due eſteem. — Eternal bleſſings on 


city 
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city await the judicious inſtrument of 
its execution | for Henry ſees no 
more in the affair than Providence 
and human benevolence, nor ſhall I 
interrupt his honeſt ſatisfaction. 


My brother is curious to hear 
how we rural patriots have managed 


-—Shall I tell him through your 


means? However, leſt he ſhould 
wiſh to ſee his ſiſter's epiſtle, I will fo 
ſeparate the political from the do- 
meſtic part, as to enable you to ſhew 
him the one, without a glimpſe of 
the other, 

The election was a ſpirited one; 
an oppoſition, which, however vain, 
filled our hands with buſineſs— The 
hall, and every avenue thereto, was 
overſpread with drunken heroes, 
who, for the honour of their country, 
had deprived themſelves of their 
reaſon. The laſt day's poll, at which 
my uncle attended in perſon in ſup- 
port of Mr, Graham, a ſtone thrown 


by 
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by the adverſe party at the back of 
the coach, ſo diſmayed this patriotic 
relation, that he has not been well 
ſince—Yet let me in juſtice-add, that 
it abſolutely made its way (you may 
gueſs by what means) into the coach, 
and grazed his head, though not 


broke it; but what will not a man 


endure for the good of his country ? 


J found his temper ſo propitious, 
during his little confinement, that 
] ventured to read him my. brother's 
laſt letter He condeſcended to profeſs 
himſelf pleaſed with it—There could 


be no artifice in it, as it was not in- 


tended for his peruſal, and moreover 
as Henry had not ſpared either party; 
for he has truly, niece, given Mr. 
Stickler a deviliſß wipe or two (I 
tranſcribe his phraſeology) before he 
knows whether he deſerves it or not. 
Then pauſing a few moments, he 
reſumed—bur I tell you, Sophia, 
Mr. Stickler is the man of all men 

a living 
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living beſt able to deal with a cor- 
rupt ſet of miniſters, and ſtem the - 
formidable torrent of tyranny. He 
has, be aſſured, a rod in ſoak for 
them, and will teach the baſe court 
what it is for a brave people to be 
provoked, in a cauſe ſo near their 
hearts as their invaluable liberties. 


They hall, indeed, in ſuch a coun- 
ty as this, bring in their minion, 
and expect him to fit quietly, under a 
roof which muſt either anſwer the 
purpoſe of its inſtitution, or, toge- 
ther with the inſtitution, fall to the 
ground !—Tell your brother it ſhall 
be as many thouſands in his way, 
as he compels courtiers to. fly, when 
the day of conflict arrives, and the 
battle of liberty or death 1s decided 
to the whole kingdom. 


I am obliged to hide my tremblings, 
leſt I ſhould be ſpurned for a coward; 
but mult I not either tremble, or prove 
myſelf an unnatural wretch, to have 

| a father 


2 
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a father and a brother, ſo abundantly 
beloved, in the midſt, as it were, of 
this general confuſion? O my dear 
Emma, let me know how you go on 
by every poſt, or I ſhall die with ap- 
prehenſion. My uncle cannot ima- 
gine how my father and brother con- 
trive to ſubſiſt, yet holds faſt his in- 
tegrity, and leaves them to God and 
the wide world. 


As to your father, Sophia, he de- 
ſerves to ſuffer, and ] heartily wiſh 
his ſufferings may fall heavy on him, 
until he is both cured, and repents of 
his folly—But Henry—Henry, con- 
tinued he, (breaking off an officious 
ſigh into a hem) if he had avoided 
one ſtep, ſhould never have wanted, 
becauſe he would never have ceaſed 
to merit a friend, I begged him to 
explain himſelf—He referred me to 
time, if I was really ignorant, not 
impertinent (that was his good- 
natured — for that time 

would 
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would bring many things to light 
which he was bound to keep invio- 
lably ſecret. 


Theſe dark hints I own diſturb 
me - ſome wretch muſt have been at 
work —yet how, or wherefore, I can- 
not deviſe, unleſs it is my patriot 
lover ſo that time you ſee is my 
only reſource. My poor aunt, whom 
you know I daily viſit, ſeems, as if by 
miracle, to be recovering the uſe of 
her faculties—on approaching her 
bed-fide, a few hours ago, ſhe ex- 
tended her hand to me, and laboured 
hard for articulation. My uncle 
commends me much for my affec- 
tionate attention, as he calls it; but 
you, who know what reaſon I have 
to love her, know how little merit 
there is in my conduct on that occa- 
ſion— but I fear it is in vain to hope 
for an event, which for years has not 
been deemed within human proba- 
bility, 

Surely, 
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Surely, ſurely, when theſe public 
commotions have once ſubſided, we 
ſhall be reunited, either in town or 
country, One thing I have, how- 


ever, diſcovered, that though my 


uncle was pleaſed to make all the 
buſtle of a public ſale, in order the 
more ſeverely to mortify my father 


every article of our furniture was 


bought up by him, and is in his 
poſſeſſion— Would to heaven he would 
reſtore them to their original owner, 
what it is impoſſible he ſhould ever 
enjoy. My father, now that his 
court friends have ſhewn themſelves 
in their infamous colours, is, I hope, 
perfectly cured of his party attach- 
ments—and how happily we might 
live in future, your imagination will 
ſufficiently ſuggeſt, provided we could 
once melt this rock, my uncle's heart 
but that too muſt be a work of 
time; for I have long ſince tried and 
proved how capable it is of reſiſting 
my 
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my little eloquence, and how unen- 
dued with the gift of ſympathy. 
My mornings are ſpent nearly as 
uſual, except that my uncle, when- 
ever I read any article that he con- 
ceives hits my father's folly particu- 
larly hard, or ridicules his diſap- 
pointments, has the cruelty to 
make me dwell upon it, ſo that my 
breakfaſt is generally concluded with a 
ſhower of tears; but I have, ſince 
the receipt of my brother's letter, 
wiped them away, I hope for ever, 
Let me know the reſult of your con- 
nexion with Mr, Harper — Every 
trifle becomes of the utmoſt impor- 
tance in ſuch critical circumſtances as 
mine—for the drowning wretch is 
for catching at every twig. There- 
fore, my good Emma, write ſoon, 
and omit not a ſingle tittle. 


I am, &c. 


S. FieLDING, 
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LETTER XXX. 


MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING, 


V OUR patriots, my Sophia, are 
true bullies—when danger is 
at a diſtance, they bravely defy it, 
but. as it approaches, dexterouſly 
turn their backs, and prove their 
leading principle to be diſcretion. 

- Your brother begs I will tell you 
all that has happened ſince his laſt 
accounts, conceiving, I believe, that 
the cowardly tale will fall with much 


more propriety from a feminine than a 


maſculine pen. Such, my dear, was 
the general idea of the firmneſs and 
ſpirit of the oppoſition, that many 
retired to their villages, in order to 
wait that event in ſafety, they be- 
lieved it dangerous to ſtay too near. 
Mr. Stickler kept up the ball 
he would teach the court its duty, 

and 
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and conſtitute his conduct a leſſon 
of inſtruction to princes, never to 
ſtart in a” land of freedom on ty- 
rannic ground. I myſelf was fo 
poſſeſſed . with the importance of 
the criſis, that I Kept our ſweet 
Fanny up whole hours many pre- 
ceeding nights, to watch for thoſe 
figns in the heavens which portend 
the fall of kingdoms and the fate 
of empires. Fanny as well as my- 
ſelf looked in vain—the heavens 
did not trouble themſelves about 
the matter, and we were obliged 
to deſcend from our altitudes, and 
explore the earth for information. 


O! how 1 lament my want of 
powers to give my deſcriptions the 
glowing tints they merit — I be- 
ſought your brother to make our 
houſe his home for a few days at 
leaſt, and admoniſhed Charles to 
take care and keep good hours, 
left by being miſtaken for ſome 


more 
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more worthy perſonage he might, 


peradventure, have his brains bea- 


ten about his ears. My uncle's 
imagination was ſo heated on the 
occaſion, that it ſuſpended even his 
vanity, and we no more beheld 
him at the breakfaſt table in his 
morocco ſlippers, or his ſatin night- 
gown—judge then the height and 
depth of his apprehenſions. 


A rumour at length prevailed, that 
the ſheriff had made his return in 
disfavour of Mr. Stickler — but 
that nevertheleſs he ſtill lived. —I 
did not like this beginning inſtance 
of patriotic heroiſm, having pre- 
pared myſelf for great and mar- 
vellous revolutions. | 


This news was ſoon followed by 
another report, equally aſtoniſhing 
and incredible with the former :— 
Mr. Stickler had ſurrendered his 
perſon to the legal demands there- 

upon; 
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upon; and had been ſuffered by his 
| adherents, in the face of the noon- 
day-ſun, to be conveyed to priſon 


the walls of which were neverthe- 
leſs undemoliſhed. 


Fanny was now releaſed from the 
hard duty our mutual fears had 
impoſed upon her, and I fancy the 
whole metropolis followed our ex- 
ample — Not a rational patriot— 
mind the diſtinction, Sophia—but 
hung the head in confuſion and 
diſconſolation—their Goliath in du- 
rance, their champion incloſed with- 
in brick walls—whilſt thoſe lower 
orders of the community, who are 
accuſtomed. to hope in ſpite of rea- 
ſon and probability, hovered round 
the cage of their favourite, and in 
token of their unexhauſted zeal and 
unabating . attachment hollowed till 
their lungs were weary, Stickler and 
| Liberty, Liberty and Stickler for 
ever And thus manfully has this 

national 
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national ſtruggle, this metropolitan 
conteſt ended; and for the ſake of 
our own times, as well as for the 
ſake of poſterity, may it be enve- 
loped by a clead of everlaſting ob- 
livion, Charles attempts to be witty 
on the occaſion, and proteſts that 
if half his fortune could purchaſe a 
ſufficient quantity of that fabled 
water that procures forgetfulneſs, 
he would joyfully purchaſe it for 


.the honour of his country in general, 


and the ſelf-reconciliation , of every 
particular individual, 


So then, it was not enough, my 
dear, that we were a miſerable, 
we muſt needs be a ridiculous peo- 
ple—and after all our clamouring, 
only fight the battles, aid the 
wiſhes, and exalt the triumph of 
our enemies, —O! it is a moſt mor- 
tifying æra, but muſt have its place 
in the annals of this diſgraced 


— whilſt the court enjoy 
their 
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their unhoped- for victory, and their 
intercourſe of congratulation. 


I am impatient to hear how 
this article of popular intelligence 
will ſtrike on the ſenſorium of 
your uncle's brain—We will at 
length, Sophia, give him his due 
merits in the midſt of his faults— 
though a partizan he is no fool, 
and though a man of yery tole- 
rable credulity, by no means capa- 
ble of receiving glaring abſurdities 
for goſpel truths—though no bully 
he is a man of ſpirit, and though a 
caſtle-builder, has very tolerable 
ideas of common ſenſe. 


One of our viſitors, a patriot 
indeed, intreats me not to be pre- 
mature (a pretty phraſe that, in 
my judgment) — Mr. Stickler, by 
his peaceable conformity to the 
laws of his country, means to do 
thoſe laws honour, and that coun- 

Vo“. II. D try 
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try the moſt eſſential ſervice—But 


why, my good Sir, was it neceſ- 


ſary, when he held our common 
laws in ſuch proper reverence, why 


ſhould he think it neceſſary for 


the great and fundamental law of 
our conſtitution to be violated, only 
to ſhew us what we knew before, 
that wicked men would not heſi- 
tate to uſe wicked means to effect 
thoſe purpoſes, where unworthy 
ones ſhould be found unavailing? 
He turned haſtily on his heel, ac- 
coſted my mother on ſome frivo- 
lous ſubject, and left my home in- 
terrogatory wholly unanſwered. 


Theſe are men, my dear — pro- 
duce me, however, the inſtance 
when we women were found on ſuch 
indefenſible ground, or rendered 
ſuch contemptible dupes to any 
the moſt favourite folly in our 
whole catalogue of follies or femi- 
nntes. 


England! 
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England! O unhappy England !— 
You muſt indulge me in an apo- 
ſtrophe, for your great minds al- 
ways diſburthen themſelves on great 
occaſions that way—and 1s it thus 
that thou haſt been preſerved, thus 
that thy honour and thy proſperity 
have been promoted? But l will finiſh 
it, when the finiſhing ſtroke of all 
is ſtruck—You will judge, I mean 
when the ſeat is actually occupied 
by either the ſham or the real re- 
preſentative, for I think you will 
grant me, that that circumſtance 
may be conſidered as the touch- 
ſtone of all Britiſh courage and 
Britiſh liberty, 


Your uncle's head has, I find, 
by your account of your rural 
tranſactions, ſome ſingular obliga- 
tions to its hardneſs—and a fine 
hard-headed country gentleman I 
ever conſidered him. Charles is 
preparing to make his little tour, 
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ſo that you may prepare yourſelf 


for a ſpeedy viſit, and fee that 


you receive him graciouſly—He 
will bear all our loves and kindeſt 
greetings in his hands; and be at 
once the repreſentative of friend- 
ſhip, and the tendereſt of friends, 


The fop and my uncle have 
their cabals—nay, Harper ſeems to 
be a brother confederate - but bur- 
terflies and baubles, I hope, are 
the objects of them However, be 
it as it may, I am ſure I have 
the felicity of being out of the 
queſtion; and, therefore, am not 
at all times their very humble 
ſervant. You know you have the 
reputation. of being a pretty pen- 
woman—ſuppoſe then you fit down 
(duely elected) and deal us out an ex- 
planation of the cauſe and conſe- 
quences of this patriotic hiatus — 
All, you are ſenſible, has been acti- 
vity till now— when the wheels are 

ſtopt 
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ſtopt the mechaniſm run down 
the machinery deſtroyed, and the 
proſpect a chaſm, a void which 
nothing but your imagination can 
fill up But I ſcorn to anticipate 
your wiſdom, and will therefore 
only add, that 


I am, &c. 


E. S1DNEyY. 


LETTER XXXI. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


ERE you have me again, 
Sophia, ſcribbling out my in- 
dignation on paper; but as it might 
have a leſs harmleſs operation, if 
vented through any other channel, 
you will, I am perſuaded, both ex- 
cuſe and tolerate me. It is now, 
at laſt, reduced to a certainty, a 
melancholy certainty for this un- 
D 3 fortunate 
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fortunate kingdom, that the only 
hinge of government is the will 
of our courtiers, and that whatever 
they deviſe we muſt implicitly ſub- 


ſcribe to.—I ſhall not however de- 


file the whiteneſs of my paper, by 
the black intelligence I could give 
you ; but having furniſhed you with 
this rule of judgment, leave you 
to make your own reflexions, com- 
ments, and lamentations. But there 
is no ſaying where or when the 
evil will end. The firſt city in the 
kingdom, that once equally great 
and acknowledged ſupport of the 
crown, is now converted, or per- 
haps more properly perverted, into 
its footſtool, and to be trod upon 
or ſpurned, as either humour may 


prevail, or occaſion require. 


That long enjoyed, bravely de- 
fended, and dearly purchaſed pri- 
vilege, the privilege of petitioning, 
demonſtrating, and keeping up an 

honeſt 
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honeſt intercourſe with the throne, 
is now forfeited—Slaves and ſub- 
jects But the treatment, like the 
condition, ought to be widely dif- 
ferent, A ſhew of regard, a pa- 
rade of decency was, however, till 
now preſerved; but the ſtring has 
been fretted till it is at length 
broken —or, in other words, the 
neglect of the S n having been 
once aſcertained, the trouble of diſ- 
ſembling ceaſes, and we may ſeek 
our remedy. "NY 


This, amongſt numberleſs other 
equally valuable favours, we owe to 
Mr. Stickler, —Well may it indeed 
be obſerved, that injudicious friends 
are the worſt of enemies —He ought 
not . to have tried his ſtrength at 
our expence ; he ought not to have 
ventured out of his depth, if un- 
certain that his popularity would 
keep his chin above water, much 
leſs, by tying us to his toe, have 

* 12 plunged , 
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plunged us irretrieveably out of our 
happy element. Unavailing as theſe 
reflexions are, they have ſtill their 
meaning—for do they not, Sophia, 


think you, give ſimilar relief to 
the heart of an oppreſſed, à diſ- 


appointed, and an undone wretch, 
as ſwearing does in the paroxyſms 
of the gout, which you know is 
politively affirmed to be the caſe; in 
ſupport I preſume of the practice by 


the firſt men in the kingdom ? 


I now begin to think ſtate 
quacks are to the full as dange- 
rous as phyſical ; the one contriving 
by his cruel and wicked ſkill to 
lock up the diſzaſe he is unable to 
cure; the other to lock up our 
ſenſes, until their exertion becomes 
uſeleſs :—and as in the phyſical caſe, 


when the diſeaſe does break out 


again, it breaks out with redoubled 
vigour; fo in the political, we only 
recover our faculties to be inform- 

ed, 
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ed, that we have purſued ſhadows 
and neglected ſubſtances, and madly 
made bad till worſe. 


Charles ſet out within this hour for 
Piddleton ; fo that I ſuppoſe this 
letter will reach you in a happy 
tete-a-tete—I wiſh his journey may 
anſwer all my high-raiſed expecta- 
tions of its motives and conſequen- 
ces, and we ſhall not only be re- 
ſtored to each other, but riſe ſu- 
perior to all our mortifications. 


Lou remember, no doubt, that 
when Charles embarked for India, 
he might have ſat for a Hebe or a 
Ganymede; ſo pure was the com- 
plexion nature had given him, and 
ſo beautiful his unrazored cheek 
but he is now, Sophia, no longer 
the youth of eighteen, and has, 
moreover, made a long voyage 
yet, ſay the utmoſt you can of the 
ſun's influence, it has only given 
him a tinge of the manly olive: 

D 5 his 
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his eyes have their uſual vivacity, 
his turn of countenance the ſame 
expreſſion, and you are much too 
wiſe to be affected by a caſualty 
that is merely ſkin deep. 

But if he has loſt the bloom, he 
retains all the nazvet?, the modeſty 
of youth; I mean of ſuch youths 
as our hiſtorians give us an idea 
of—for with regard to modern times, 
he is an original, notwithſtanding 
your brother 1s his co-temporary— 
for your brother you know, by his 
connexion with us lively girls, has 
been taught to look about him, 
whereas Charles departed this coun- 
try from under the tuition of a 
moſt venerable and genuine prin- 
cipled man, and his manners are the 
manners of ſimplicity : and no won- 
der—for the worthy part of the 
Eaſtern Continent are, I find, 
the ſons and daughters of demure 
civility, 


If 
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If you ſhould think me a little pa- 
radoxical on any ſubject, don't be 
ſurprized—Contradiftions and pro- 
blems are the humour of the times, 
and I am an apt ſcholar. My un- 
cle and the fop (I detected them 
in the very fact) have written a let- 
ter, but the Lord knows to whom, 
the language and orthography of 
which J dare believe are exemplary — 
On my entrance, all was huddle and 
confuſion—but I left them to their 
dirty work, if dirty it was, and 
humming a tune (for I always think 
it incumbent upon me to be lively 
on ſuch occaſions) retired, 


Juſtice Woodcock attempted laſt 
night to ſhine on the ſubject of love; 
(what a cullender his heart muſt 
be, my dear, ſo repeatedly ſhot 
through and through as it has 
been!) all people in love deſerved 
to be pitied. | 

D 6 1 agreed 
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I agreed with him intirely, as 
great was their folly, — | 
That was by no means his meaning; 
and he thought a woman of honour and 
good nature could never, conſiſtently 
with her character, refuſe hearing the 
man who intreated no other indulgence 
than to be heard on a tender ſubject. 


My mother looked grave, and 
ſeemed to give the nod of aſſent, 
whilſt I laughed aloud at the dull 
eloquence of the pleader, and aſ- 
ſured him that let which inſpiring 
deity it might inſpire him on that 
occaſion, the god of love was not he, 

It well becomes you, madam, to 
be both the ſubject and cenſurer of 
my remarks 

Me l— | 

Yes, you — a gentleman, who 
merits . much better treatment, is 
ſhunned or ridiculed, whenever he 
tries to ſpeak a few ſoft things in 


your ear; but if I was he, — 
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You would take a journey to 
London, and ſo cure your paſſion, 
This was, I own, giving him 
too hard a blow, and I verily 
thought would have procured me 
one—but the old fellow referred him- 
ſelf for juſtice on the offender, by 
a thouſand grimaces, to my mo- 
ther, who lectured me to his ſatiſ- 
faction, and all was peace again. 
The fop fidgeted ſo apparently 
on his ſeat, that I was half in- 
clined to ſuſpect him to be the 
perſon alluded to in this elaborate 
harangue; but it was ſo impoſſi- 
ble for abſurdity itſelf to be ſo ab- 
ſurd, that I renounced the 1dea. 


Thus you ſee we have our civil 
wars and inteſtine broils—but you 
may reſt aſſured, they will prove 
as harmleſs and as unprofitable as 
thoſe in the political world. 


Charles will tell you many plea- 
ſant things, which by their rapid 
occurrence 
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occurrence have chaſed one another 
out of my memory—amonegſt the 
number of which is the actual 
flame my uncle has caught from the 
ſweet Fanny's eyes—But ſuch is 
my volatility, that the traces of 
every incident are faint on the ta- 
blet of my memory, except the 
ſubſtantial cares of my beloved So- 
phia, which I fee] moſt ſenſibly 
Yet, ſimpleton as I am, to write 
on in deſpite of the conviction 
that I ſhall not be read—for Mr. 
Effingham's converſation will have 
much ſuperior charms for your ear, 
than my deſcriptions for your eye— 
So leaving you to love him, 


1 conclude, &c. 


E. SIDNEY. 


1E 
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LETTER XXXII. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


LAS! my dear girl, the happy 

chain of events you experi- 
ence, leaves you wholly unprepar- 
ed for the croſs mortifying inci- 
dents in other families — Vour fa- 
vourite, Mr. Effingham, has, in- 
deed, taken the trouble to call at 
our door; but, from finding it bar- 
red againſt him, was compelled to 
turn his chariot another way. This 
I was a ſpectator of from my 
chamber window, and could only 
wave my handkerchief to him in 
token of thoſe good wiſhes it was 
denied me to ſpeak, and of diſtreſs 
he had not the power to relieve. 


My uncle's bell was immediately 
rung in a moſt furious manner, 
and I ſummoned to appear before 
him, 
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him. Unconſcious of guilt, I was 
tearleſs of his anger, but this laſt ſtroke 
of ſingularity fits heavy on my heart. 


So, niece, I ſuppoſe you are privy 
to the affront intended me in the 
viſit of that fopling—but the beſt 
of it is that he is galloped off, 
as wiſe as he galloped here, and 
will not, I hope, be over-forward 
to incur freſh indignities. 


I am wholly at a loſs, Sir, to com- 
prehend how Mr. Effingham can have 
offended you, by paying you the 
compliment of calling upon you 


O ho! is it ſo? Then you and he, I 
ſuppoſe, were in this your firſt ren- 
counter to have talked matters over, 
and as you found your uncle capable 
or incapable of being chouſed, have 
concerted your future meaſures. 


You are, Sir, I confeſs it, all-power- 
ful where I am concerned, but you 
| cannot 
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cannot expect me to plead without 
knowing my indictment. 


I never, niece, believed you * 
have added falſehood to diſobedi- 
ence - but retire and when you 
have recollected yourſelf, and not 
till then, let us meet again Tou 
may, perhaps, flatter yourſelf, that 
the provocations you give me will 
obtain you your liberty but it is 
not ſo that I revenge myſelf—I 
will keep you here, however un- 
worthy, during my pleaſure, and 
as for your friend the old preacher, 
his ſteps ſhall be as circumſcribed 
as your own, and I have given or- 
ders accordingly. 


Ah! Sir, have pity on him, 
and perſecute me as you pleaſe— 
His age ought to ſecure him from 
every violence, the uprightneſs of 
his intentions— - 


You pleaſe me beyond mea- 
ture, by letting me fee I have not 
miſtaken 
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miſtaken my cue—This is moſt 
truly the plotter out-plotted — but 
away, your preſence is odious to 
me.— 

Dependence, O dependence, how 
ſevere thy fetters! for the morſel of 
| bread, and the ſheltering roof, I am 
compelled to ſubmit to this grievous 
treatment but my brother I ftand 


* _ corrected, and will endure without 


repining. Poor Mr. Granville's mil- 
fortunes afflict me unſpeakably—To 
redeem a brother from the horrors 
of a gaol, I remember he ſome 
years ago borrowed two hundred 
pounds from my uncle cn his 
bond, which his ſlender income 
has not enabled him to diſcharge, 
and my uncle's benevolence gave 
him reaſon to hope would never 
be demanded, but then his ſoul 
muſt have been fold. —Preſuming 
to ſpeak ſuch truth from the pul- 


Pit as became his character as a 
clergyman, 
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clergyman, and his duty as a friend 
of ſociety, plunged him from the 
height of favour he had attained, 
and has now precipitated him into 
a priſon, —The cruel news would 
break his daughter's heart, but you 
are all goodneſs, and I cannot 
fear for her, whilſt under your 
benign influence. My jewels too, 
which I with ſo much difficulty 
perſuaded the good man to keep. 
for me—ſhould they be feen what 
would be the conſequence? I can- 
not claim them without dange- 
rous explanations, nor he preſerve 
my ſecret with ſafety, I fear, to his 
own perſon. —Yet let me recollect 
myſelt—it is no criminal act, for 
which he ſtands amenable; and 
therefore, as to what he may be 
poſſeſſed of, if they will only 
quietly pay themſelves, and ſpare 
his ſenſibility, I ſhall thank, and I 
am ſure. Mr. Effingham will for- 


give, 
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give, them. What dreadful ſuſpenſe 
am I born to experience! 


What, my dear Emma, can have 
occaſioned this ſtrange miſapprehen- 
ſion of my uncle's reſpecting Mr. 
Effingham's viſit ?!=Can he have 
learned , he is my father's friend, 
and therefore ſets his face againſt 
him? or is it poſſible that he can 
ſee him in the light of his fa- 
vourite's rival ?—I am loſt in en- 
quiries, and oppreſſed with appre- 
henſions.— His conduct has coſt me 
many tears, but he is not ſuffici- 
ently tender to be melted by them; 
ſo that whatever relief they may prove 
to my boſom, they will never have 
a ſalutary effect on his. Can I give 
you ſtronger proofs that it is in 
vain for me to think of better days? 
for my life henceforth, as hitherto, 
will be marked by diſappointment. 
This is the advocate for liberty, 


the friend of mankind !—Poor Mr. 
_ Gran- 
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Granville !—But I will diſpatch the 
good-natuggd houſe-maid to learn 
his wow Sp his inconveniencies, 
and then run any riſks rather than 
not be the inſtrument of his deli- 
verance. Your letter had reached 
me about three hours before Mr. 
Effingham arrived Fo have found 
my uncle in ſo propitious a hu- 
mour, ſuch a ſhort time before 
diſpoſed not only to hear, but con- 
deſcendingly to commend my bro- 
ther's letter, and now to have him 
ſo rigidly unfriendly, is a trial of 
my temper it is. almoſt unequal 
to—for the human heart cannot at 
all times ſuſtain the ſame violence. 


Can you expect me in all this 
mortification and perplexity to write 
ſmoothly of politics? But you do 
not expect it, and only aſk me to 
give you the beſt account I am 
able of their ſtate and operation in 
this quarter of the world—I muſt 


2 then 
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then tell you, my uncle perſuades 


himſelf, that Mr. 5 is only 
voluntarily obſcured, e. to 
break out with redoub , luſtre— 
His conduct he ſays is nobly judi- 
cious the ſtep the court has made 
neceſſary, requiring the moſt mature 
deliberation, and the utmoſt col- 
| lected force—By his preſent. pro- 
ceeding, he gives time for his 
friends, as well in country as in town, 
to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
ſecond his patriotic attacks—ſo that 
according to his account, it is not 
Mr. Stickler that nods, but we that 
dream. There 1s, indeed, one ray 
of hope that darts through the 
gloom, and that is, unleſs I am 
greatly miſtaken, if he ſhould find 
that Mr. Stickler has only brought 
us theſe lengths to ſhew us our 
own miſery, and his vanity, ſelf. in- 
tereſtedneſs or imbecility, that he will 


renounce all party connexions— Thus, 
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my dear, if the nation is «undone, 
we have a @hance to be ſaved. To 
convinced however, how ſtrong- 
ly my — — with the idea 
of ſome national blow, he is endea- 
vouring, I have diſcovered, to realize 
all his effects. Icommend, though I 
muſt conceive the precaution to be 
needleſs. I have been turning my 
whole thoughts, ſince my recent 
diſappointment, to my favourite 
purpoſe of trying an experiment 
on the ſenſibility of G e our 
king. To which end I have ſet 
forth, after my humble and intro- 
ductory addreſs, that my father 
has undone himſelf, by his adhe- 
rence to the court intereſt, and his 
attachment to the Brunſwick fa- 
mily—that by either place or penſion, 
by lifting him above want, and 
preventing his becoming a diſcourag- 
ing example of neglected public vir- 
tue, his children will be rendered 

moſt 
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moſt happy—that as all the finer 


feelings are in a mag particular 
manner imputed to the xeyal heart, 


and thoſe tender cha als of the 
huſband and father experimentally 
underſtood by him, I have the moſt 
perfect confidence in his benevolent 
deciſion on the preſent point, for 
wiping off reproach from the pa- 
ternal conduct, and the fear from 
the cheek of filial anxiety. — In 
words ſuch or nearly ſuch as theſe 
have I determined to caſt myſelf 
at the feet of majeſty; and: as I have 
hit upon a means of having my 
petition ſecretly preſented, I will 
not doubt of being raiſed to my 
heart's. deſire, Henry and my fa- 
ther muſt, however, be wholly ig- 
norant. of this tranſaction, unleſs 
ſucceſs enables me to communicate, 
when, even according to the tenor 
of the world's conduct, they muſt 
applaud; for who condemns the ſuc- 
ceſsful action? Thus, 
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Thus, though at a diſtance from 
the centre of buſineſs, and with 
my hands as it were tied behind 
me, I hope to be profitably em- 
ployed in the cauſe of my diſtreſ- 
ied family, - and ſhall prepare my- 
ſelf to receive their beſt congratu- 
lations. 


Do not, however, ſuppoſe that I 
have formed any new connexions 
The channel through which my pe- 
tition is to paſs to the throne, is 
of Mr. Granville's pointing out, 
and by his good-natured aſſiſtance.— 
I do not expect you to build much 
on the circumſtance; but ſurely it is 
my duty to uſe every poſſible expe- 
dient in ſuch a cauſe. 


My uncle has introduced painters 
and white-waſhers into the family 
manſion I preſume to bruſh it 
up for my bridal reception—Poor 
man, how limited his view of 

Vor. II. E things! 
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things! for there is but one condi- 


tion on which I will ever enter it 


again, 

If variety could pleaſe, there is 
enough of it, ſurely, in my life; 
but Emma, it is merely variety of 
wretchedneſs— Yet, when I remem- 
ber my petition, I recall the words, 


for ſo flatteringly does hope, in 


that reſpect, play about my heart, 
that if I cannot call myſelf happy, 
I am many removes from being 
your miſerable, &c. 


S. F IELDING. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXIII. 
MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING. 


HARLES is returned, beyond 

meaſure chagrined and diſap- 
Pointed; nor are we able, one and 
all of us, to divine the cauſe—So 
far from ever giving your uncle the 
leaſt offence, Effingham has always 
treated him with the higheſt re- 
ſpect— willing, perhaps, to have a 
friend in a corner, if he ſhould 
ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance 


What can then be in the wind ?—lIt 


muſt be his friendly concern for 
your father, which he has rather 
too publickly and warmly expreſ- 
ſed, that has done you this mutual 
injury; for I now know ſo much 
of his motives for viſiting you, as 
to be able to pronounce, that, if he 
has been a loſer, you have been 

E 2 no 
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no gainer by your uncle's prepo- 
ſterous behaviour, 


I am much diſtreſſed at poor 
| Mr. Granville's ſituation, and ſhall 
| impatiently long to know if the 
Jewels have ſtood him in any ſtead; 
and let me tell you, Sophia, im- 
| portant as it may be for a woman 
| of fortune to be adorned with theſe 
foreign gems, I cannot conceive 
| their luſtre could ever have been 
| diſplayed to greater advantage, than 
in reſcuing a worthy individual from 
the cruel hand of the oppreſſor. 
Your petition is by this time, ac- 
cording to your calculation, preſent- 
ed; may it have all its deſired ſuc- 
ceſs! but I own to you I am quite 
an infide] on that ground—but we 
will leave it to its operation, and 
endeavour to bear the conſequen- 
tial event as becomes us. The 
prig, as you call Mr. Harper, 
ſhook his head, when I talked as 

| if 
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if Lord Ruleall's conduct was ar- 
raignable; and ſeemed to think the 
royal aſſent would never be grant- 
ed to ſuch a political hereſy againſt 
the orthodox principles of his fa- 
vourite And can the king of Great- 
Britain, whoſe ſubjects are all be- 
yond meaſure loyal and affectionate, 
think himſelf juſtified in having a 
favourite ?—He does, Sophia, think 
himſelf juſtified — and, not content 
with enjoying him privately, holds 
him forth inſultingly to the nation 
in that partial, that diſguſting cha- 
rafter, commanding every one that 
would recommend themſelves to him 
to bow the knee to this high prieſt of 
tyranny, 

It is, however, very extraordinary 
to me, who am apt to judge things 
according to their moſt ſtriking cir- 
cumſtances, that the ſingle article 
of conduct in this favourite, vi. 
expoſing his ſovereign to the diſ- 
E 3 efteem 
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eſteem of his ſabjects, does not 
open the eyes of the former, to the 
mal-adminiſtration of the latter, 
In an arbitrary ſtate, all that is 
wanted of the ſubje& is obedience: 


but where the ſubject is taught to 


believe he is maſter of his own 
will, and either voluntarily devotes 


himſelf to the ſervice of his prince, 


or, on good and ſufficient provo- 
cations, voluntarily withdraws him- 
ſelf to a diſtance, it ſurely muſt be 
the intereſt of the prince, ſo to 
conduct himſelf as to win the heart 
he has no authority to compell to 
allegiance, The compact between 
the king of England and his peo- 
ple, as I underſtand It, runs thus — 
'The laws are our mutual reſt, and 


bind us equally in one common in- 


tereſt—my violation of them would 
forfeit me my ſovereignty, your's 


your life —By them I am inform- 


ed what I owe my country, 
wall 
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whilſt you are told thereby what 
is owing to me, If I defend the 
natural rights of my ſubjects, they 
will chearfully concur in the de- 
fence of my government; and if 
I promote their proſperity they 
will moſt readily grant me my 
neceſſary participation of it but 
if by ſome fatal miſtake we ſhould 
either of us begin to pull diffe- 
rent ways, their ſecurity and my 
ſafety, their proviſion and my ſup- 
port muſt be endangered—We are 
but ſo many links of one and the 
ſame chain, and if one is broken 
the whole muſt be deſtroyed. 


Our preſent miniſters, indeed, 
argue quite otherwiſe, It would 
be in vain, ſay they, to attempt 
robbing a brave people of favo- 
rite ſounds, with which they amule 
themſelves — their rights and their 
powers, their claims and their pri- 
vileges Let them then be retained, 

wh E 4 but 
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but by dint of fineſſe let them be 
rendered merely empty titles and 
airy illuſions in this generation, 
and we may depend upon it, that 
in the ſucceeding one they will be 
finally extinguiſhed, The iniatu- 
ation of the public is at preſent 
ſuch, that like children, provided 
the bauble retains its gilding, they 
will never enquire into its intrinſic 
value; though men of ſpirit, ſenſe, 
and an exemption from their pre- 
judices, will ſee them in their true 
light, and ſcorn to adopt words 
that have no longer any meaning, 
But when oppoſition would be 
uſeleſs, it is caſily over-ruled. 


We ſee what lengths the pa- 
triots have been able to lead them, 
in purſuit of meteors; let us then 
take care to riſe, as riſe we. muſt, 
if we have the leaſt portion of 
wiſdom, by the ſame gradations 


their ſtar declines—for when the 


expec- 
* P 
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expectations are diſappointed, and 
the ſpirits exhauſted, the mind 1s 
in an apt ſtate to accede to any 
condition. 


When oppoſitions were for— 
midab'e in England, England could 
boaſt of formidable men — men 
who, inſtead of magnifying trifles 
into grievances, took their ſtand | 
on firm ground, and ſuſtained the 
ſhock of every incident unmoved. 
Fluctuation is the bane of oppo- 
ſition—firmneſs its only baſis.— 
We trembled till we were well 
informed of the complexion of our 
opponents; but now much rather 
conſider them as fools than impe- 
diments, fellow labourers than ad- 
verſe partiſans. 


Perſons, not things, are indeed, 
my dear Sophia, the fundamentals 
of the preſent contentions. Lord 
Ruleall is the object of popular 
envy, Mr. Stickler of court aver- 

E 5 ſion; 
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fron; and ſo the poor deluded peo- 
ple, when they think they are op- 
poling the meaſures, are only op- 
poſing the man, and the Sn, 
whilſt he believes he is keeping up 
his own dignity, is only the cham- 
pion of his favourite's ſpleen and 
reſentment, —And- is the evil wholly 
without remedy ?—Will not the 
genius of this once happy iſle 
whiſper to its inhabitants the folly 
of their conduct; and fome pitying 
angel call back the S—n to rea- 
fon and to juſtice? 


But leſt the preſs, that power- 
ful engine in ſkilfull hands, ſhould 
be happily played off, and the king 
and the people brought to under- 
ſtand one another, it is wholly en- 
groſſed by the fools and knaves of 
ſociety.— The eyes of the ſubject 
are turned upon the king, and of 
the king upon Mr. Stickler, whilſt 
the wicked ones on both ſides paſs 

unnoticed, 
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unnoticed, and the cauſe is ſuſpend- 
ed, and the conſequences wholly 
unfeared. 


If I were to write whole years, 
however, on the ſubject, I ſhould 
leave it unexhauſted—it is ſo re- 
plete with all that can alarm, in- 
tereſt, aſtoniſh and puzzle a reflect- 
ing obſerver. 


Poor injured Mr. Granville But 
be aſſured, Sophia, the melancholy 
tidings ſhall never, if I can prevent 
it, wound his daughter's heart, who 
is at preſent, if appearances may 
be truſted, in every reſpect but the 
article of fortune, as happy as ſhe 
deſerves—nor does it to me ſeem 
impoſſible that a tide of unlooked- 
for proſperity may break in upon 
her. Mr. Broughton, your brother's 
patron, as he ſtiles him, is cer- 
tainly ſtruck with her perſon, and 
charmed with her character. So 
elegantly bred, yet ſo condeſcend- 
E 6 ing 
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ing—ſo amazingly beauriful, yet fo 
unaſſuming—ſo—but I have not 
words to characterize his feelings, 
and muſt refer you to his future 
conduct. Fanny begs leave to call 
me light-headed, whenever I touch 
upon this ſubje&t—but ſhe cannot 
reaſon me out of the evidence of 
my own ſenſes, either with reſpect 
to her merits, or Mr. Broughton's 
admiration. 
Your bold candidate, the now 
reverend Mr. Harper, gives your 
father ſtrong hopes that ſomething 
will yet be done for him.—I am 
not, I confeſs, much pleaſed with 
his mode of behaviour, nor can I 
too implicitly depend on the truth 
of his reports, but am willing to 
temporiſe, ſo long as temporizing 
may be uſeful, He ſpeaks in 
praiſe of your perſon, but, if 1 
miſtake not, rather dreads than ad- 
mires your underſtanding—Thus: lit- 
ao 
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tle ſouls . are ever over-awed by 
great ones, and we can only join 
hands with equality. 


Lou need not doubt but your 
father's brother's friend will concur 
with your wiſhes of re-union, the mo- 
ment a re- union is practicable—but 
as you will not be content to come 
to London on other terms than 
pitching your tent on a melancho- 
ly ſpot, it cannot be immediately 
effected. The ſcanty pittance your 
brother is maſter of, and the ab- 
ſolute diſtreſs of your father's cir- 
cumſtances, together with the dif- 
agreeable ſtate of both their minds, 
from the uncertainty of their pro- 
ſpects, would give you a very un- 
comfortable home for ſome little 
time to come. Your uncle, it is 
true, carries it with a very high 
hand, but nature, principle, pride, 
may at length produce a favour- 


able turn, and that too when you 
leaſt 
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leaſt expect it—His fortune is much 
too large for him to ſtand excuſ- 
ed, even to his own heart, in not 
making a proviſion for you, and 
the world's dread opinion muſt in- 
fallibly be an additional ſecurity.— 
Yet wretch that I am! to forget 
you are now an actual priſoner, 
in the houſe you fled to as an aſy- 
lum, and that if things were ever 
ſo propitious, you could not inſtan- 
taneouſly deliver yourſelf. 


Your relations are beyond mea- 
ſure hard to deal with; your bro- 
ther from genuine delicacy, your 
father from a natural haughtineſs of 
diſpoſition, deſpiſing every accom- 
modation that their own induſtry 
or their claim to a recompence 
does not intitle them to. Henry 
viſits me ſeldomer than uſual, and 
when he does come, his downcaſt 
eyes and reſpectful addreſs plainly 
tell me. the deſpondence of his 

heart, 
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heart. You never in your life 
heard of ſuch a pair of true lovers— 
the man all coldneſs, and the wo- 
man all condeſcenſion—but the 
cauſe ſanctifies the effect, and TI 
would do every thing but aſk him 
to receive my hand to keep up 
his ſpirits, and ſoften his mortifi- 
cations. My mother takes all op- 
portunities to do honour to her 
daughter's choice: Mr. Fielding is 
her moſt welcome viſitant; and 
Mr. Fielding is evermore treated 
with a difference that no other per- 
ſon experiences—1r is the higheſt ob- 
ligation ſhe could confer upon me, 
and ſhall be indelibly engraved on 
a grateful heart. 


Mr. Harper has not all the in- 
ſignificancy I imagined : a right 
honourable character, on his inte- 
reſt, and by his repreſentation of 
your father's circumſtances, is to 


viſit us tomorrow—Even I myſelf 
36: begin 
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begin to hope now, and am recon- 
ciled to this late object of my ſhy- 
nels and ſuſpicion. He has too, it 
ſeems, mentioned Mr. Granville, 


and, if he does not talk too faſt, 


will be the means of obtaining him 
a much more eligible ſituation than 
your uncle's malice thruſt him out 
of.— The article of the jail has not 
yet tranſpired, for fear it ſhould 
be conveyed by ſome officious friend 
to his unapprehenſive daughter, but 
that, inſtead of reflecting diſhonour 
upon his character, will only prove 


a ſpur to the peer's benevolence. — 


I wiſh the interview was over; and 
that I may not puniſh when 1 
would inform, I will not conclude 
this letter until it is over—and in 
the mean time tranſcribe you two 
epiſtles, neceſſary for your peruſal 
but they ſhall be ſelf- announced, 
and are as follows: 


MR. 
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MR. EFFINGHAM TO MR. FIELDING. 


SIN. 


« GIVE me leave to aſk you, 
as from one gentleman to an- 
other, wherein I could deſerve the 
reception I laſt week met with, 
when' I did myſelf the honour to 
call at your houſe. My . ſituation 
in life gave me no reaſon to ap- 
prehend I ſhould find myſelf an ex- 
ceptionable viſitant ; and the reſpect 
I have ever entertained for your 
perſon, and in every poſſible in- 
ſtance demonſtrated, would not ſuf- 
fer me to conceive I ſhould find 
myſelf an unacceptable one. To 
ſhut your door, therefore, againſt me, 
and refuſe hearing what I had to 
offer on the occaſion, was ſure as 
unjuſtifiable as it was extraordi- 
nary.— This is however a letter of 


explanation, not complaint, and I 
ſhall 
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ſhall wave every farther notice of 


this particular. 


& Since my return from India, an 
opportunity has offered of becom- 
ing your neighbour—The manor of 
S—— is to be ſold by private 
contract, and I am in treaty for its 
purchaſe. I need not inform you, 
that from its appurtenances and ap- 
pendages, I ſhould acquire what is 
called the influence of many votes; 
but as I hold it unfair to uſe 
other methods than informing the 
ignorance or aſſiſting the judgment 
of the electors, I could not make an 
abſolute tender of what I ſhould 
nevertheleſs endeayour to direct to 
its proper object, 

Liberty, Sir, has charms for me, 
though I wiſh always to keep my 
character an undecided one—be- 
cauſe when thoſe people who are 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of anti- 
patriots act wiſely, I muſt approve, 

| and 
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and as far as that wiſe deter- 
mination operates, join hands with 
them. 


« It was, Sir, my deſire to con- 
verſe, to conſult with you on this 
ſubjet—Our families have long been 
on a friendly footing—and I will 
confeſs to you, that could my for- 
tune have recommended me to your 
favour, my tendereſt aſſiduities to 
the acceptance of your niece, [ 
ſhould have exulted in an alliance 
with Mr. Fielding. 


„But as years have paſſed ſince I 
was connected with you, and your 
prudence may require teſtimonials 
of my reputation and finances, I 
would beg leave to refer you to 
ſuch reſpectable - perſons as have 
had, as it were, the ſuperintendency 
of my actions, &c. for ſatisfaction 
in thoſe particulars. I will only 
add, that notwithſtanding I am re- 

turned 
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turned mortified and - diſconcerted 
to London, if I receive encou- 
ragement, it ſhall not be long be- 
fore you behold me again at your 
door, to renew our acquaintance, 
and, if poſtible, engage your ap- 
probation. 


I am, &c. 


« C. ExrIxcHAM .““ 


«SIR, 


„YOU, with your great plauſibi- 
lity, your deep fineſſe, I moſt ear- 
neſtly intreat to keep your diſtance, 
The party principles of your family 
J am not, at this day, to learn—Your 
grandfather (mark that) voted plump 


-with the court, You mult nor, 
” 'there- 
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therefore, expect to catch old birds 
with chaff, or inſinuate yourſelf into- 
my houſe, under the idle pretences 
ſet forth in your letter. As for my 
niece, I will confeſs to you, I once 
thought very highly of both her 
underſtanding and her heart—ſo I 
did of her brother's But having, 
received proof that I was duped in 
the firſt reſpect, I am prepared for 
diſappointment in the ſecond, with 
this reſerve, Mr. General Undertaker, 
that ſhe ſhall not be wittingly con- 
veyed from under my protection. 

<« I therefore again forbid your vifits 
at my houſe; and as for the puppy, 
the apoſtate I once called my nephew, 
if he, for the ſake of a proviſion, 
chooſes to take a ready relation of 
your's, his meanneſs and 1lliberality 
of ſoul be on his head—And ſo 1 
leave him to the fruits of his own de- 
generacy and folly. | 
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If you had the whole Indies, in- 
ſtead of a ſmall portion of its wealth, 
at your command, you ſhould never 
have my vote to become my relation. 
The correſpondence, you well know, 
is as unſought for, on my part, as it 
is repugnant to my inclination: you 
cannot then expect me to be over 
civil in ſubſcribing myſelf, 


« Your's, &c. 
„% T. FiELDinG,” 


There is a tender relation, and 
a well · bred gentleman for you l But 
take my word for it, theſe are only 
little rubs that will ſo much the more 
endear your future felicity, and let 
them affect you accordingly—And 
ſo, my dear, for the preſent adieu. 


—— 


The interview is paſſed, and 
heaven alone can tell to what uſeful 
2 purpoſe. 
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purpoſe. My Lord — was ex- 
ceedingly polite, but I cannot ſay I 
thought him ſo explicit as he ought 
to have been: his promiſes and his 
profeſſions were general, and the 
when and the where wholly omitted. 
He however obſerved, that as Mr. 
Fielding had incurred Lord RulealPs 
diſpleaſure, things muſt be conduct- 
ed with a very nice hand, no one 
perſon, of whatever rank, chooſing 
to give him offence. 


Having, as he I ſuppoſe conceived, 
talked a ſufficient time on your fa- 
ther's affairs, he mentioned Mr. 
Granville, and not without a few 
rhetorical flouriſhes, lamented that 
a man of his profeſſion and cha- 
rater ſhould be ſunk in oblivion, 
and then aſked if he could with 
propriety be indulged with a ſight of 
the young lady. This requeſt ſeem- 
ed to overwhelm us all with confu- 
ſion — For my part I was ſhocked at 

the 
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the very idea of making a gentle- 
woman a raree-ſhow—and ſomewhat 
recovering myſelf, obſerved that I 
feared I could not contrive to oblige 
his Lordſhip, without offending a- 
gainſt the laws of good-nature and 
hoſpitality—for that as Fanny Gran- 
ville was not upon the footing in 
our family to be ſet down with his 
Lordſhip, neither was ſhe on the 
footing to be turned into a room as 
a mere meſſenger—that ſhe had great 
merit and great ſenſibility, and I 
thought the one could never be too 
uch reſpected for the ſake of the 
other. | | 
The peer was abaſhed—but, ſmil- 
ing it off, ſaid he was ſorry for the 
lady's fake, that his requeſt was con- 
ſidered an improper one — hut as no- 
thing enabled a man to plead a caule 
ſo ſucceſsfully as perfectly under- 
ſtanding all its merits, he owned, by 
taking the young lady's perſonalities 


into 
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into the account, he had thought to 
have heightened the pathos of his 
arguments. That nothing might be 
wanting to promote the intereſt of 
this equally lovely and deſerving 
creature, I, after a moment's pauſe, 
propoſed that I would retire, and, 
under the pretence of telling her 
what had paſſed in her father's fa- 
vour, keep her in chat till his Lord- 
ſhip took his leave, when, by way 
of paying his compliments to me, 
the parlour door ſhould be opened 
where we were, and Miſs Granville 
announced to him, as the clergyman's 
daughter whoſe intereſt he had fo 
generouſly adopted. 


This little ſcheme was carried 
into execution—He gazed upon her 
in a very bold, but at the ſame time, 
in -a very flattering manner— 
told my brother and couſin ſhe 
was an angel, and ſeemed to carry 
her image away with him, deeply 

Vol. II. F im- 
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impreſſed on his heart, If it aſſiſts 
her father's purpoſes, I ſhall-applaud 
my wiſdom on the occaſion : Fanny, 
however, takes a very certain method 
not to be diſappointed; for ſhe tells me 
ſhe ſhall- not form a ſingle expecta- 
tion. This advantage muſt accrue 
to your family, that the petition you 
have great reaſon to think is already 
preſented, will be ſupported by this 
nobleman; and ſuch muſt be our 
opinion of the ſovereign, that he has 
all the diſpoſitions towards benevo- 
lence, but that he too implicitly de- 
pends upon the reports of his cour- 
tiers, not to have them frequently 
perverted, checked, and improperly 
exerted, I verily believe that your 
father is more anxious reſpecting his 
ſucceſs, in order to ſecure his mind 
from the conſciouſneſs of his un- 
natural brother's triumph, than from 
any other conſideration whatſoever; 
nor can I blame him for a ſpecies of 

ORE err 
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pride I feel is ſimilar to my own 
nature—with this difference, that I 
think it would have operated ſo far 
in the prudential way, as to have 
ſaved me from falling into the incon- 
veniences he experiences—Yet, So- 
phia, we are all of us excellent ma- 
nagers, able politicians, and valiant 
ſoldiers, by our own fire- ſides, though 
it is very probable we ſhould make a 
miſerable figure in every one of thoſe 
characters, if called into aQion.— 
I leave you to make the application 
in your father's defence, and to reap 
the benefit of the reflection in your 
own conduct. 


And am, &c. 
E. S1DNEY. 
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LETTER XxX1Iv. 
; FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


OOD heavens! my dear Sophia, 
w hat a world is this we live 
in ?—Avarice is a paſſion I can in 
ſome degree enter into, becauſe I ſee 
no difference between a man's loving 
to tell over his guineas, or the other 
delights of the ſex, as horſes, pictures, 
&c. Vanity too has its gratification 
it puts us in good humour with our- 
ſelves and all around us; but malice 
is ſurely capable alone of foothing 
the fiend-like heart. 


My mother and I had been paying 
a few morning viſits, and were re. 


turned home to dreſs, and make our- 
ſelves fir to receive your father, bro- 
ther, and Mr. Harper at dinner, when 
on entering the houſe I perceived 
ſomething more than common was 
the matter, I ſtopped one moment, 

2 and 
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and hearing a confuſed murmur of 
voices, darted as it were into the 
apartment from whence the ſound. 
proceeded, and what ſhould I behold 
but our dear Fanny in a ſwoon, ſup- 
ported by one of the female ſervants, 
Mr. Harper chafing her temples 
with hartſhorn, and a letter, which I 
naturally enough concluded the cauſe 
of the poor girl's diforder, lying upon 
the table. I haſtily caught it up, 
and found it contained a circumſtan- 
tial account of Mr, Granville's per- 
ſecution; together with a ſtrong in- 
timation, that in conſequence of 
many valuable things found in his 
poſſeſſion, and of which he refuſed 
to give the leaſt account, he ſeemed 
to be in the train of a criminal in- 
dictment. I tore the letter in pieces, 
and I believe behaved not unlike a 
madwoman, ſent inſtantly for a ſur- 
geon, and had my poor ſweet girl taken 
proper care of; who ſoon recovered her 
N F 3 ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, but wept as if her heart 
would break. I beſought her to be 
compoſed—told her nothing but the 


pen of malice, though I could by 


no means ſee to what purpoſe, could 
have produced ſuch an epiſtle ; that 
there was, indeed, no denying that 
her father was in cuſtody ; but that, 
ſo far from being under the predica- 
ment there repreſented. not the ſhadow 
of ſuſpicion reſpecting Miſs Fielding's 
Jewels, which ſhe had troubled him 
to keep for her, had fallen upon him 
That Miſs Fielding ſent to him every 
day, and that Mr. Effingham pro- 
poſed going down, releaſing him, and 
taking him under his protection, 
until it ſhould be in his power to ob- 
tain a preſentation for him, that would 
render his circumſtances quite eaſy. 


She liſtened to me with the utmoſt- 
attention, and finding I had done 
ſpeaking, ſaid, you would not de- 
ceive me, madam, if you knew of, 

1 | how 
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how much conſequence it is to me to 
know the truth, however melancholy, 
of my father's ſituation—Was he to 
die, and I not preſent, I think no- 
thing would be able to reconcile me 
to life, and therefore muſt intreat 
that you will diſpenſe with my atten- 
dance for ſome little time, and per- 
mit me to leave town immediately; 
I muſt ſupport him under his mis- 
fortune, or my peace of mind will 
be loſt for ever.—Perceiving it was 
in vain to reaſon with her, ſo long 
as the violent agitation of her ſpirits 
continued, I promiſed to perform 
- whatever ſhe demanded, and ordering 
her room to be kept quiet, retired. 


Your brother, father, Mr. Effing- 
ham, and Mr. Harper, all appeared 
much affected by the account I gave 
of Fanny's indiſpoſition ; but there 
is, my dear, a wide difference between 
humanity and love: Mr. Broughton 
remained ſpeechleſs during the whole 

F 4 dinner- 
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dinner-time, eat not a ſingle morſel, 
and retired the firſt moment he could 
with propriety, in order to grieve 
at leiſure.— Charles, the good, the 
generous Charles, enquired what 
could be done — the ſum, he ſaid, 
was not worth mentioning, and it was. 
paying a poor compliment to ſuch a 


character as Mr. Granville, to be ready 


to advance it for his accommodation — 
but he was at a loſs for a mode of 
conveyance, and a ſomebody to pre- 
vail upon him to quit the village and 
conduct him to a happy diſtance 
from his enemies. 


My uncle, provident ſoul! BY 


F ſerved, that two hundred poundy, 


with all the other expences, was a 
large ſum: and that, as Mr. Gran- 
ville had no preferment, nor with the 
utmoſt intereſt might obtain any for 
ſome time; and as he had moreover 
undergone the diſgrace of being com-. 
mitted to priſon, and no doubt Was 

become 


TR > 
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become reconciled to what was called 
its horrors, would it not be better to 
wait and fee if the old patriot would 
relent or not, before. any other Geps 
were taken ? 

Ahl! my dear Sir, ſaid I, two hun- 
dred pounds is an immenſe ſun 
when employed to releaſe a worthy 
man from priſon, though five hun- 
dred has to my knowledge been paid 
with pleaſure —My uncle coloured, 
my mother frowned, your brother wag 
tenderly alarmed, and Mr. Harper 
and your father exchanged a ſignifi- 
cant look. | 

It is amazing, daughter— ok 


No indeed, mamma, it is only 
blameable—and yet ſhould we not, 

according to the good Scripture ad- 
monition, be more diligent to re- 
move the beam out of our own eye; 
than buſy - ourſelves ſo much about 
the mote: in the. eye of our. neighbour ? 
| +148 5 MX. 
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Mr. Harper obſerved, that was 
not the buſineſs in queſtion ; Miſs 
Granville was unhappy, Mr. Gran- 


ville in durance, and the ways and 


means to relieve both the one and 
the other were worthy the delibera- 
tion of that reſpectable company. 


My uncle muttered ſomewhat about 
ſelf-1mportance—but did not chuſe 
to be heard too plainly. 


My grandmother at length broke 
filence—Though unable, ſaid ſhe, to 
ſee Miſs Granville in the amiable 
light ſhe appears to others, yet I 
know enough of her merits to intereſt 
myſelf in her happineſs; and as it 
is my opinion that on this occaſion 
the riſk can be ſmall, the proſpe& of 
" repayment very promiſing, my grand- 
daughter, as ſhe calls herſelf her 
friend, ought to prove herſelf ſuch, 
and the ſum required is very much 
at her fervice. Never did my heart 
feel ſo-agreeable a ſurprize—nor was 

4 I able 
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I able to reſiſt the grateful impulſe— 
but jumping up before all the com- 
pany, and overturning a little tem- 
porary ſide- board that ſtood in my 
way, thanked her in ſuch a manner, 
as was I believe perfectly agreeable 
to her. Charles congratulated me 
upon my felicity,—Your brother — 
but I could gueſs his feelings—and the 
Juſtice, incapable of participating a - 
Joy he could not underſtand, retired, 
and I would, notwithſtanding my 
mother's good-natured rebukes, and 
did raiſe a laugh at his expence. I 
now thought of viſiting the dear girl, 
in order to give her an account of 
the affair; but when I reached her 
apartment, which I did with the ut- 
moſt caution, for fear of diſturbing 
her, what ſhould I over-hear but my 
uncle Juſtice Woodcock intreating 
the fair Roſetta to let him have ” 
honour of delivering her father; 
return for which glorious ſervice * 
E F 6 only 
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only aſked her love. He ſhrunk at 
my approach, called me his evil ge- 

nius, and charged me with taking a 
malicious pleaſure in counter- acting 
all his wiſhes and intentions. I 
would have adverted to his narrow 


obſervation; but he interrupted me 


with aſſuring me, that it was only a 
piece of fineſſe to prevent that action 


in another, which he wiſhed to per- 


form himſelf. —I begged him to re- 
collect that Fanny's ſpirits could ill 
bear our altercation, and that, as he 
had invaded my province, I thought 
myſelf juſtified in telling him, that 
he could not do a wiſer thing than 
after the example of the court, when. 
no longer able to hold an office, to 
reſign; and was ſo wicked as to add, 

bor I ſhould be as proud of my 
young aunt as he could be of his 
young wife, and was impatient to 
pay my dutiful reſpects to her with- 


out mann it to . that 
at 
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at length he withdrew, inveighing 
bitterly againſt your well-intending 
friend, ; 


I then ſat down by the lovely 
girl, but found it ſomewhat auk- 
ward to tell the tale of my own. 
generous reſolves — I however in- 
ſiſted upon it, that Mr. Granville 
would ſoon be in a condition to 
repay me, and that I could never 
behold your face unleſs I was 
accepted as her father's, bonds- 
woman—advited that he ſhould 
inſtantly, on obtaining his en- 
largement, ſer off for our houſe in 
the country, where he could watt 
our return with conyenience and 
latety. 
She ſighed and ſhook her head 
I muſt ſee him, madam—all this 
generoſity is inſufficient to quiet 
my alarms; I cannot live if I am 
not rg ue to return to him. 
| Il uſed 
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I uſed every poſſible argument to 
convince her ſhe was wrong, but 
had ſo little ſucceſs, that when I 
left her, it was only in a ſtate of 
reſignation—the reſignation that re- 
ſults from cruel neceſſity. 

On my entering the dining-room, 
I found the company augmented 
by the return of Mr. Broughton, 
and the arrival of the fop, to 
whom I ſuppoſe my uncle was re- 
lating my ill behaviour, for the eye 
of reference was frequently glanc- 
ed upon me—1I nevertheleſs held 
up my head as a tacit juſtification 
of all I had done; and Mr. Brough- 
fon collecting the - moſt agreeable 
information from my features re- 
ſpecting Fanny's health, he brigh- 
tened up and became converſible. 
But notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction 
obtained from my countenance, the 
lover's heart was not properly in 
tune, and he declined attending 
mug L ns 
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us according to pre- engagement to 
a concert.— Les, Sophia, I am rob- 
bing all my good friends of the 
moments I thus dedicate to you, 
but the labours of the toilet are 
ſoon diſpatched by me, and—as I 
am alive, a ſummons—I come, I 
come, 


Adieu, &c. 


E. Stoney, 


- MR. FIELDING - 


LETTER XXXV. 
| MR, FIELDING TO Miss FIELDING. 


ELF reproach and parental 
FI anxiety, thoſe feelings which of 
all others appeared leaſt to diſ- 
compoſe the mind of our father, 
bear at length ſo forcibly upon it 
as to threaten his diſſolution. 
He is indeed, my dear Sophia, 
very ill, and ſeems to reſolve not 
to take comfort, unleſs the court 
do him what he calls juſtice. But 
the principles by which the court 
govern themſelves are literally theſe 
The man who has for years diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in our ſervice, 
and for years been the trumpeter 
of our merits, cannot on any pro- 
vocations aſſume an oppoſite cha- 
racter, without impeaching his judg- 
ment and proving the JO 
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of his attachments Our enemies 
it is wiſdom to buy, but our friends 
will either be firm in our cauſe, 
from motives of intereſt, or ſilent 
ſufferers, from motives of pride. 
When we have a bad man to deal 
with there is much to fear, and it 
is judicious to retain him at any 
price; but a good man will remain 
a good man, whether at court or 
in retirement, out of reſpect to him- 
ſelf, however altered his opinion of 
us or our meaſures.— As this is un- 
deniably the court creed, we can- 
not wonder at their conduct, or be 
unprepared for our father's falling 
an additional victim to their per- 
fidy and ingratitude. 


If it had not been for the lucky 
hit of obtaining my little appoint- 
ment, there is no looking to the ex- 
tent of the miſery that muſt have 
awaited us—The attendance is tri- 
bing, and the buſineſs mechanically 
| performed 
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performed. I therefore conſider 
it in the light of an abſolute ſine- 
cure. | 

I paſs whole evenings in enqui- 
ries into every honeſt means of 
riſing in foreign countries; for in 
England, as I have been educated, 
it is impoſſible to throw myſelf in- 
to the neceſſary track—You muſt 
not let any womanly fears ſet you 
in array. againſt this only promiſing 
avenue—The ſeas have no doubt 


their dangers, and change of cli- 


mate ſome trials for the conſtitu- 
tion—but you are wiſe enough to 
know, that the loſs of friends is 
no uncommon diſaſter in England ; 
and pious enough to confeſs that 
Providence may be truſted all the 
world over. Having opened my 
heart thus far, I will communicate 


my whole ſcheme, 


In proportion as I find Miſs 
Sidney and her mother generous, I 
192 | muſt 
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muſt conceive it incumbent upon 
me to ſave them from the world's 
ridicule—there then is nothing left 
for me to do, but to endeavour by 
ſucceſsful induſtry to attain to 
equality. 

Her greatneſs of mind, I am ſa- 
tified, might be relied on; but I 
muſt, as well for her ſake as my 
own, conſult my feelings. Miſs 
Sidney will wait the improvement 
of my circumſtances, I am certain, 
with pleaſure: but how ſhall I re- 
concile her to a ſeparation that is 
death to my own heart? Beſides, 
it ſtrikes me, that to make her ac- 
quainted with my deſign, would ap- 
pear as if I wiſhed its execution 
prevented—You, my dear ſiſter, 
muſt therefore break the matter to 
her with due preparation, when I 
have torn myſelf from my country 
without bidding her adieu. 


My 
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My father may live comfortably, 
though privately, on my little ſti- 
pend, until it 1s happily in my 
power to augment his income; and 


it would be my idea, that if my 


uncle's diſpleaſure is u conquer- 
able, it would be beſt for you to 


ſhare my father's pittance, and by 


your good management beat it as 
wide as poſſible. But, Sophia, tho? 
I have this pride (if it can be 
called by that name) with reſpect 
to myſelf, from thinking it an eſ- 
ſential part of the maſculine cha- 
racter, I by no means think an 
oppoſite conduct in a young wo- 
man of honour, education, family, 
and the perſonalities you can boaſt, 
degrading—Becauſe, my dear, fuch 
are the cuſtoms of ſociety, that the 
huſband's conſequence dignifies the 
wife; but let the wife be the firſt 
woman in the kingdom, yet will 


the huſband continue the ſame lit- - 
tle 
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tle fellow as before their union. I 
cannot help flattering myſelf, Mr. 
Effingham has the moſt generous 
wiſhes towards you— Tour father's 
misfortunes cannot leſſen you in the 
world's opinion, and it would there- 
fore be my advice, that on proper 
ſolicitation your hand ſhould not 
be withheld from a man who I 
am perſuaded knows its value. 
Mr. Effingham's connexions in 
India were capital, and his friend- 
ſhip for me is almoſt unexampled; 
I think then I may ſafely rely on 
his recommendations, and it muſt be 
my care to improve them to ad- 
vantage. However, do not fail to 
obſerve that I mention this as my 
dernier reſort, for ſhould my uncle 
relent and fulfill. his repeated pro- 
miſes of dividing his riches between 
us, England and your brother will 
never ſeparate. My patron, Mr. 
* is much in my — 
an 
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and above all things perſuades me 
| never to give myſelt to the court. 
| — Depend upon it, ſays he, they 
| will contrive to dupe you, as they 
have duped your father, notwith- 
ſtanding he is from his age and 
experience able to make ſo much 
ſtronger a defence; and your un- 
ſuſpecting honeſty will be your un- 


doing. 
Miſs Sidney takes fo friendly a 
part in our concerns, that I am 
ſhocked to think the tax we are 
upon her deſerved tranquillity, and 
it neceſſarily follows that we owe 
her all poſſible conſideration, —Her 
couſin is affectionately regarded by 
her; you are the friend of her heart, 
and I can readily conceive what 
pleaſure it would give her to ſee 
you united. From a conſciouſneſs 
of my determination, and the little 
proſpect there is of my having it 
in ** ** to renounce it, 2 
e 
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ſhe is exerciſing her charming vi- 
vacity for my entertainment, a pro- 
found ſigh will eſcape me, and diſ- 
cover much more of my private 
feelings than I wiſh ſhould tran- 
ſpire. I never was good at diſſem- 
bling, and as for your direct falſe- 
hoods, I never practiſe them I am 
therefore reduced to the neceſſity of 
begging her to ſpare me, nor enquire 
into reſolutions which muſt be pre- 
mature, as their confirmation depends 
wholly on circumſtances She yields, 
though with viſible reluctance, to 
theſe gentle evaſions of a ſubject ſhe 
perceives is ſo painful to me, 


Mr. Broughton is ſo ſtruck with 
the beauty of Miſs Granville's per- 


fon and manners, and ſo charmed 
with the character of her father, 
that I am perſuaded it is his in- 
tention to ſolicicit her hand ſo ſoon 
as he can do it with propriety— 
but a ſort of entanglement, a match 

planned 
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planned by his and the lady's fa- 
ther, without the young people's 
having ever ſeen one another, re- 


mains to be abjured before he can 


follow the dictates of what is fo 
-plainly his inclination. Miſs Gran- 
ville is however ſo unhappy about 
her father, that it is diſtrefling to 
ſee her; and I really think, as a 


poſt-chaiſe is an eaſy mode of con- 


veyance, and ſhort ſtages a preven- 
tion of fatigue, that Mr. Gran- 
ville could not do better than come 


up to London in the firſt inſtance 


La piece of information I wiſh you 
could contrive to give him for the 
general happineſs of your friends, 
amongſt the number of which you 
will do me the juſtice to arrange me, 
for we know it is poſſible for rela- 
tions to act a very oppoſite cha- 


racter, though you and I ſhall, I fancy, 


continue exceptions to that rule. 
| - Jam, &. 
H. F1ELDING, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


HE two incloſed letters reach- 

ed me this morning; you will 
judge my indignation and ſurprize 
by your own feelings. —It is in vain, 
you ſee, that I purſue—ſucceſs is 
much too fleet for me to overtake 
it; and I have only to learn the 
hard leſſon of reſignation. 


TO MISS FIELDING, 


„Madam, 


«I AM commanded to inform 
you, that though it is impoſſible 
to ſerve your father according to 
the mode your experience and filial - 
affection would diate, yet it is 
ſtill in your power to raiſe him 
above his preſent difficulties, by 
only acting like a woman of that 

Vol. II. G under- 
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his lordſhip, on his return home, 
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underſtanding and fine breeding 


your petition beſpeaks you, and 


which has obtained you a friend in 
Lord S The ſovereign not 
having leiſure to peruſe the innu- 
merable petitions* daily preſented, 
certain lords, that no real grie- 
vance may be unredreſſed, are ap- 
pointed to run them over, and make 
due reports to the ear of royalty. 


I am ſorry to add, that when 
my lord, whoſe generous heart 
was melted to your purpoſe, by 
the force of your genuine eloquence, 
and the maſterly picture you had 


drawn of a deſerving daughter, 
\ hinted the tenor of your petition, 


(as he was then in office) he was 
forbid to proceed ; and the great 
perſonage inſtantly retired to un- 
bend himſelf in a ſocial tete-a-tete 


with the object of your impeach- 


ment and reſentment. Harper, ſaid 


I am 
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Jam chagrined by the very event 
I expeted—Mifs Fielding's petition 
is rejected —it were as ſafe to at- 
tack the maſter himſelf, as the ſer- 
vant of his confidence and affec- 
tion But tell me, does her perſon 
and her pen correſpond? Is her form 
as lovely as her language is ex- 
preſſive :I bore faithful teſtimony, 
and was, madam, commiſſioned to 
acquaint you, that nothing more is 
neceſſary to fave, to enrich your 
family, than prevailing upon the 
perſon you have the power to com- 
mand, viz. Miſs Granville, to pre- 
ſent herſelf, and back your peti- 


tion with her eloquence—and Lord 
8 will be propitious. 


« My lord, though touched by 
the ſhare you have in your father's 
misfortunes, maintains the juſtice 
of them, in conſequence of break- 
ing hands with ſuch a man as 
Lord Ruleall; and will, nay can 
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alone undertake to repair them, at 
the interceſſion of one that he ſays 
ought never to plead in vain. As 
to a place, you muſt not think of 
it, becauſe it would be a palpable 
affront to Lord Ruleall—A penſion, 
however, may be winked at—Your pri- 
vate things are ſeldom permitted to be 
ſerious ones, and it cannot be denied 
that your men in high office are 
nearly under the ſame predicament 
with the French author's doftors— 
Do you wink at my ſena, and I'II 
take no notice of your rhubarb.—I 
need not, however, obſerve that this is 
between ourſelves; or that ſhould 
my lord's propoſal be agreeable, 
the determination of your wiſhes 
reſts wholly on your own ſpeedy ap- 
plication to your fair ambaſſadreſs to 
begin the treaty An audience will be 
granted her whenever demanded. 
„J am, madam, 

8 „Four humble ſervant, 
ds T. HARPER.“ 
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So much, my dear Emma, for 
my hopes and the merits of my 
honeſt endeavours —But let us turn 
from this picture of haſeneſs and 
cruelty, and view mankind in the 
glorious light heaven itſelf is pleaſ- 
ed to behold the. creature of its 
creation. 


TO MISS FIELDING. 


«© Madam, 


« WITH a trembling hand, 
and an anxiouſly beating * 1 
am at length ſet down to in- 


treat a moment's attention, You. 
cannot be uninformed of my jour- 


ney to your uncle's, for you be- 
held and apparently pitied my diſ- 
graceful reception—But it was not 
the reception that diſtreſſed me; it 
was the cruel neceſſity I was under 
of 5 without ſpeaking my 
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humble purpoſe, and my fear for 
your conſequential treatment. 


That I loved you before I quitted 
England, you had a thouſand ſtrik- 
ing teſtimonies—From my infancy 
you was dear to me, and it was 
merely from the flattering hope of 
prevailing on you to honour me with 
your hand that I am indebted for 
my preſent affluence. 


« My diſpoſition is naturally una- 


ſpiring—the ſmall inheritance of my 
father would have bounded my am- 
bition, if to provide for you in a ſuit- 
able manner to your merits had not 


prompted me to accept the invitation 


of a generous relation, to come over 


and ſucceed him in all his poſſeſſions. 


I have ſhewn you, madam, that could 
J have obtained you by any other 
means, I would not have taken this 
method—but are you not a priſoner 
in the Eoule of (pardon me, madam) 


an unfeeling and haſty man? and what 


ſchemes 
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ſchemes he may be capable of form- 


ing for ſtrengthening his connexions, or 


extending his intereſts by your mortifi- 
cation, it 1s impoſſible to ſay - and 


J conceive I may preſume to think 


hardly of his principles, who can ſuffer | 
an only brother and an unoffending 
nephew to languiſh in obſcurity, be- 
cauſe they follow his example, and 
dare to have a- choice of their own. 
My aunt and couſin would unſpeak- 
ably rejoice in- my obtaining the ho- 
nour of protecting you: their houſe 
would be your's, and I immediately 
retire from under its roof, where J 
have for theſe few days taken up my 
reſidence, that every thing might be 
conducted agreeably to your nice ideas 


of propriety. But, madam, I muſt 


not deceive you; your father is reſolv- 
ed to ſacrifice you to your brother's 
ſuppoſed intereſt, and has refuſed his 
conſent to an union that would open 
your priſon doors, left your uncle, 
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who never will benefit his relations 
whilſt living, ſhould plead your quit- 
ting him, though ſo barbarouſly treat- 
ed, and ſo dangerouſly ſituated, as an 
excuſe for robbing them at his death. 
But this, of all others, ought not to be 
a conſideration—you have fortune ſuf- 
| ficient to make your brother ample 
amends for ſuch ideal loſſes; for I 
again ſolemnly proteſt, that every 
ſhilling I obtained by my Eaſt-India 
voyage was obtained in your name, 
and for your uſe; and I am merely 
and bona fide your ſteward. | 

„This was a truth of which I in- 
tended to make your uncle ſenſible, 
if I could have obtained an audience 
and aſſured him as I now do you, 
that unleſs you will participate it, I 
will renounce it for my fortune, 


Our union ſhould be kept ſecret 
fo long as it might be your deſire; 
but if you do not ſoon determine, by 
making me the happieſt man on earth, 

1 155 to 
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to give me the authority of a relation 
with your brother, in reſtraining his 
ſchemes and aſſiſting his underta- 
kings, you will be deprived of that in- 
valuable bleſſing, and all his friends 
will look up to you with accuſation. 

] need not, madam, explain that 
this is an appeal to your heart, in the 
double ſenſe of the word—for ſo well 
do I know how minds like your's 
diſtinguiſh, that I ſhould afſume ſo 
much conſequence to myſelf, as to 
believe the brother and the lover 
equally indebted to your tender con- 
ſideration. 


6 T am, madam, &c. 


„ C. EFFINCHAM.” 


So my dear, you ſee, having had 
it pretty roundly hinted to me that if 
I will become a procureſs my father 
ſhall have juſtice done him, I am ſo- 
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licited generouſly to conſent to make 
myſelf happy. But for the means — 
an elopement—and can ſo diſcreet a 
damſel as your friend conſent to 
elope ? The purpoſe you will tell me 
is honourable, but the precedent is 


nevertheleſs dangerous ; and when we 


are ſeeking excuſe for our own con- 
duct in that of our neighbour, we are 
mighty apt to take things as we find 
they anſwer our occaſions, without 
too critical an enquiry into their 
merits. 

On this view of the affair it is pret- 
ty clear that, for my own credit and 
from a due regard to example, the 


ſtep is ineligible. 
But my brother's ſafety, my TR 8 


felicity, my own deliverance from bon- 


dage— Ah, Emma! all that is merely 
the voice of love; but let us ſacrifice 
ſo far as juſt to hear what reaſon ſays 


on the ſubject.— It muſt be impoſſi- 
ble but I have weathered the vio- 


5 lence 
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lence of the ſtorm, and that too un- 
ſupported by a proſpect of a ſafe har- 
bour ! have refuſed pomp. and ſplen- 
dor with a patriot infamy, and a pen- 
ſion from a courtier: my ſtability 
and my integrity muſt therefore be 
indubitable. To fly now would be 
to tarniſh all my well earned laurels, 
by tacitly confeſſing that I fear my- 
ſelf. Wonder not, then, that I am 
for avoiding repentance, and reſolve 
to wait a little longer. 


But, to be ſerious, I own my fa- 
ther's behaviour hurts me more on 
this occaſion, than any other I have 
yet experienced, I have patiently 
endured, ſo long as patient endurance 
can be a virtue; and I ſhould muck 
rather therefore have conceived that 
he would have rejoiced in ſo honour- 
able, ſo happy a means of delivering 
me, as beſtowing me on a worthy and 


affluent young man. — This is, never- 


theleſs, my anſwer to Mr. Effingham. 
G 6 Tell 
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Tell him, Emma, in the moſt 
b terms you — yes, even 
you— are capable of — that I have a 
due ſenſe of the high compliment he 
pays me: but, that in order to be 
more worthy of it than any other ſtep 
could render me, I muſt intreat that 
we may meet in the due courſe of 
things, when I will thank him, if 
poſſible, as I ought; and, if poſſible, 
anſwer all his "CO expecta- 

tions. 

My father too, I hope, will not 
only be conſenting, but ſee the obli- 
gations he muſt incur by ſuch a match 
for his daughter, whoſe beſt merits are, 
my dear girl, of the negative kind— 


She did not oppoſe the will of her re- 


lations—ſhe did not depart from her 
integrity—But as it is obvious what 
a wretch ſhe muſt have been deemed 
if diſtinguiſhed by an oppoſite con- 
duct, it muſt be plain how little ap- 

plauſe 


Doo. 
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plauſe ſne is intitled to for perſevering 
in the right track. 


I am, my dear, &c. 


S. FIELDING, 


LETTER XXXVIL 
' MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING. 


'T RETCHES! unpardonable 
wretches But I will now tell 
you all—and teach you, inſtead of 
judging of mankind by your own 
amiable heart, to ſeek a ſtandard of 
a very oppoſite nature to aſcertain 
their merits. On our return from the 
concert I mentioned in my laſt, my 
firſt care was to viſit my Fanny— 
Conceive then my aſtoniſhment, my 
diſtreſs, when I found her apartment 
empty, and no creature in the family 
able to give me an account of the 
cauſe or meaning of her abſence. My 
mother 
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mother expreſſed the tendereſt con- 
cern for her ſafety; your brother, 
your father lamented; the fop ſtared, 
and my uncle was outrageous— 
Still not a trace was to be ob- 
tained, till one of the men informed 
me that he had called her a coach, 
into which ſhe got and drove away, 
he was unable to ſay where. 


However, after many hours ſpent 
in anxiety, in which your brother and 
my mother had the humanity to ſym- 
pathiſe, the houſe-maid ſent me in a 
letter, which ſhe found on my toilet, 
containing the following words : 


i 
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5 Dear madam, 

Pardon, I beſeech you, the only 
act of diſobedience, misfortune or 
temptation could have betrayed me 
to commit—My father has been to 


me a very tender, and a very endear- 
| | ing 
OS 
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ing relation] left him in order to 
relieve him—1 fly to him in hopes of 
ſupporting him—Do but conceive the 
anguiſh of a heart that apprehends 
the loſs of all that is moſt valuable, 
and could not ſuſtain its ſelt- re- 
proaches, where the ſaving and ſerv- 
ing a perſecuted father was the queſ- 
tion, without being mortally wounded, 


« My beſt thanks await you for all 
the kindneſs I have experienced at 
your hands, and though it ſhould be 
poſſible for you to hold me inexcul- 
able for withdrawing myſelf clan- 
deſtinely from your protection, yet 
ſhall my gratitude be unextinguiſhed, 
and my prayers unceaſing for your 
felicity — and I truſt you will 
ſooner or later recollect that if I had 
not been your unhappy, I ſhould ne- 


ver have been your offending 
| « Humble ſervant, 


« F., GRANVILLE,” 


This 
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This letter, you may imagine, was 
ſome conſolation; but weak and ill 
as I left her, I ſhuddered to think 
how unequal ſhe would find herſelf 
to the fatigues of a long journey, 
and the inclemency of the night air— 
I however began to reſolve in my 
mind, how many young and delicate 
damſels had braved much greater dan- 
gers, and defied much greater diffi- 

- culties, in a leſs worthy cauſe; for do 
but conſider the difference berween 
eloping from, and eloping to a fond 
and valuable father; ſo that, ſubmit- 
ting her to the care of every benevo- 
lent angel, I was in hopes to have 
been tolerably compoſed until it was 
poſſible to hear of her ſafe arrival at 
Piddleton. 

But when I endeavoured to com- 
poſe myſelf to ſleep, my horrors were 
unſpeakable—ſo lovely a creature in 
the power of nobody could tell who 
en pennyleſs, for ſhe declined all 

offers 
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offers of pecuniary accommodation; 
becauſe, whilſt under my roof, ſhe in- 
ſiſted upon it ſhe could never have 
occaſion for money, or that if ſhe had, 
ſhe would apply to me—lIl, appre- 
henſive - but I can give you no idea 
of my feelings.—The morning at 
length came, and I was ſet down to 
make you acquainted with the affair, 
and intreat you to give her every pol- 
ſible aſſiſtance, when I was told 
Charles and your brother begged. to 
ſpeak with me. 


I was dreadfully alarmed at their 
altered countenances, and beſought 
them to tell me what was the matter. 
Your brother attempted to ſpeax 
but Charles clapped his hand upon 
his mouth—You ſhall not, cried he, 
from miſtaken notions of friendſhip, 
attempt to extenuate a moſt villainous 
action Broughton— the fellow of all 
others that I loved and honoured—he 
is the man that has carried off the 

lovely 
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lovely girl under your protection, 
and who I believe is now dying by 
my hand, for refuſing to deliver her 
up. I claſped my hands together, 


and burſting into tears ſaved my- 


{elf I ſuppoſe from worſe conſe- 
quences. I aſked a million of queſ- 
tions in one breath, as by what means 
the matter was diſcovered, where 


Broughton then was, for what pur- 


poſe they conceived ſhe was carried 
away; to all which I received either 


the moſt ſhocking or the moſt un- 


ſatis factory anſwers. 


The man, it ſeems, who told me 
that ſhe went off in a hackney coach, 
on Charles interrogating him, recol- 
lected the number Charles good- 
naturedly flew to find him out. He 
was returned, he ſaid, from a village 
about ſeven miles diſtance from Lon- 


don, to which place he had conveyed 


the lady, and from whence he believ- 


ed the gentleman who got up behind 
his 
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his coach carried her farther on into 
the country, 


Upon being aſked to deſcribe the 
gentleman, Charles diſcovered it was 
his friend, who running through the 
hall, had thrown one of the chair- 
man's great coats oyer his ſhoulders, 
and jumped up behind. 


Charles, on this information, haſt- 
ened to Mr, Broughton's lodgings 
he had not been home all night ; that 
was near ſix in the morning—not 
knowing how to proceed, he threw 
himſelf into a chair, where he moſt 
unfortunately continued until Brough- 
ton returned—when demanding what 
he had done with Miſs Granville, he 
received ſo many what he called eva- 
five anſwers, that heated and offended, - 
teeling for the diſtreſs of us his re- 
lations, and the miſery of you his be- 
loved, in conſequence of this inci- 
dent, he compelled Broughton to draw 

in 
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in his own defence, and ſoon made 
a paſs at him that ſunk him to the 
ground, and fainting away with loſs 


of blood, he left him to the care of 
the family, and an eminent ſurgeon ; 


and immediately calling upon your 


brother, brought him to our houſe. 
Cenſurable as raſh zeal is even in a 
good cauſe, I muſt not have you too 
ſeverely cenſure poor Effingham. 
Broughton was the friend of his heart 
——as ſuch he introduced him into our 
family, as ſuch confided in him; 
and now to find him as he conceived 
a betrayer of the innocent, a falſe 
friend, and a baſe diſſembler many 


allowances were to be made for his 


conſequential conduct, and you muſt 
forgive it. Tour brother, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe ſtrong marks of 
guilt, inſiſted upon it that Broughton 
was innocent—All the ſervants were 
then aſſembled and examined, touch- 


ing their knowledge of the tranſaction 
| —the 
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the reſult of which was, that we 
diſcovered Mr. Broughton, though he 
would not go with us to the concert, 
had neither ſpoke with nor ſeen 
Miſs Granville, but when ſhe ſtepped 
into the coach; but that Harper, your 
favourite Mr. Harper, had paſſed near 
an hour with her. We were now put 
upon a new ſcent—your brother went 
to viſit poor Broughton, and Charles 
in queſt of the reverend thief, as we 
now deemed him, I cautioning him 
not to draw upon the church, but in- 
veſtigate the buſineſs cooly and de- 
liberately.ä— Away they both went. 


Your brother returned in little more 
than an hour — lamented Charles's 
haſty conduct, and aſſured me that 
his worthy patron was quite as inno- 
cent as he had believed him. 


It ſeems he does not ſcruple to con- 
feſs, that his tender anxiety for Fanny 
would neither permit him to accom- 
pany us, nor to leave our houſe; he 

therefore 
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i therefore complained of the head-ach, 
{ 1 and deſired leave of my grandmother's 
l q woman to fit in one of the little par- 
1 lours, as alſo the indulgence of a diſh 
„ of coffee Both theſe requeſts you may 
4 be aſſured were complied with and 
ii having poſſeſſed himſelf with an idea 
0 that the dear girl was ill, he liſtened 


| | to every footſtep, ii. order to enquire 
l from time to time how ſhe did But 
what was his ſurprize, when, on recon- 
noitring the laſt time, he ſaw her trip 


7 — 
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Il acroſs the hall, with a viſible intention 
19 to get into a hackney coach drawn 
8 up cloſe to the door no leſs viſibly 
1 for that purpoſe !-—He did not ſtop to 
5 think, but throwing a chairman's coat, 
1 according to the coachman's informa- 
tion, over his ſhoulder, got up behind, 
1 and went as far as where ſhe alight- 
1 ed, and inſtantly diſappeared; he 
1 would have followed her into the 


l houſe, but was oppoſed by four men, 
F who inſiſted upon it he had nothing 
£ | to 


. 
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to do with that lady; and in a word, 
kept him in parley until the firing off 
of a piſtol, which he ſuppoſed was a 


ſignal that all was fate, made them re- 


tire, Mr, Broughton went into the 
houſe, had every apartment ſearched, 
but without effect—The lady, they 
proteſted, had only paſſed through, 
and got into a coach and four, which 
they ſuppoſed had by that time con- 
veyed her to a conſiderable diſtance. 
As this was all the 1ntelligence he 
could obtain, and as there was every. 
probability in favour of the people's 
being wholly unconcerned in the tran- 
ſation, he at length ordered a chaiſe 
to bring him to London; on getting 
into which the people of the inn re- 
turned him his ſword, which the men 
who had oppoſed his entrance into the 


houſe had deprived him of — and he 
arrived in a moſt unhappy hour at his 


own lodgings. Your brother aſſured 
me, however, that the ſurgeon pro- 
N nounced 
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nounced him in much greater danger 
of a fever from the agitation of his 
mind, than of dying in conſequence 
of his wound. 


Charles came back about three 
o'clock, and ſaid that Harper begged 
ten thouſand pardons for the part he 
had acted; but that, as he was taking 
leave, Miſs Granville called him into 
a room, and beſought his aſſiſtance to 
fly to her father. 


She ſaid ſhe knew ftage coaches 
left London every night, and that ſhe 
ſhould conceive herſelf eternally oblig- 


ed to him, if he would find her a me- 
thod of reaching ſome one of them. — 
Finding her ſo very earneſt, and that all 


arguments to diſſuade her were uſe- 


leſs, he told her that if ſhe had the 


courage to ſet off in a hackney coach 
to ſuch an inn (the place Broughton 
attended her to) he would in the 


mean time go into the city, and endea- 


vour to ſecure her a place: but that in 
all 
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all events ſhe would be in the way of 
the firſt carriage at that houſe, and if 
no opportunity offered for her pro- 
ceeding farther that night, ſhe might 
at leaſt depend upon meeting with one 
in the morning. 


'There was ſuch a face of truth in 
this ſtory, that we could only exclaim 
againſt the officious parſon; and we 
ſat down at fix o'clock in the after- 
noon very quietly to dinner. About 
ſeven, Charles, your brother, and 
my uncle, went out in order to viſit 
Broughton, when turning round the 
ſquare they ran againſt two fellows, 
one of which as he paſſed my uncle, 
not ſuppoſing he was of the company 
(for, poor man! his figure is but a mean 
one) ſaid, if that gentleman, meaning 
Charles, had been with his friend, we 
ſhould have found him too many for 
us, and loſt our reward. My uncle 
very prudently, becauſe not noiſily, 
communicated this to the two young 
„. H men, 


men, who bidding him go up again into 
the ſquare, and keep his eye upon them. 
made ſuch good haſte as to ſet and ſe- 

cure them at the oppoſite corner. 
Finding themſelves nabbed, as they 
called it, they thought proper to make 
a virtue of neceſſity, and confeſſed 
that they had been in pay and wait- 
ing five days in order to execute the 
buſineſs they had the night before ef- 
fected: that their pay-maſter was 
the reverend Mr. Harper, who ſhew- 
ing them the houfe told them that 
there was a young ſervant maid there 
that a great mah. wanted to pet into 
his poſſeſſion, bur did not know how 
to contrive it, without affiſtance : that 
a porter had recommended them as very 
ruſty and very courageous fellows, and 
they ſhould want no fatisfaction, pro- 
vided they were but ſucceſsful. We 
accordingly lurked about (faid they) 
until we received orders to go down 
to and wait at the door for the 
arrival 
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artival of a coach, in which, or be- 
| hind which, if there was any other 
perſon than the young woman, we 


were to oppole their entrance into the 


houſe, until by the firing of a piſtol 
we ſhould be informed ſhe was ſafe at 
a diſtance. —The fellows moreover 
added, that a coach and four, with 
two women 1n 1t, to appears like a 
ſtage, was kept waiting in the inn- 
yard, which had a communication 


Hrongh a back door with the main 


road; but where ſhe was then to be 
cartel they could not tell. —In a 
word (for J ſuppoſe, on this intereſt- 
ing ſpot, you would wiſh me to pro- 
ceed as faſt as poſſible) they took 
the fellows immediately to confront 
the reverend villain, who at length, 
being ſo hard puſhed as to have no 
means of evading a full diſcovery of 


his guilt, owned, that inſtead of Pid- | 


dleton ſhe was gone to —— the ſear 


of lord S——, where his lordſhip 


H2 would 
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would have met her, but that he had 
been detained on ſome national and 
unforeſeen buſineſs; therefore except- 
ing the little fright they might de- 
pend upon finding her very ſafe, ac- 
cording to their moſt extenſive ideas 
of ſafety, which would indeed have 
been the caſe had my lord viſited 
her; for he was, though a man of 
frolick, a man of ſtrit honour, —Away 
went the good creatures inſtantly in a 
chaiſe and- four, and arrived about 
three. the next morning: ſo this was 
the ſecond night they had paſſed in 
queſt of her, and found her juſt as 
Mr. Harper had repreſented, much 
frightened, but unannoyed by his lord- 
ſhip's preſence. —The houſekeeper was 
very civil; the by no means approving 
the tranſaction, but upon the ſolemneſt 
aſſurances of honour; but ſo impa- 
tient was the dear girl to feel herſelf 
ſafe, and I ſuppoſe preſerve her deli- 
verers from danger, that at her own 
requeſt, 
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requeſt ſhe was removed at that late 
hour to a little town, and, after a 
couple of hours repoſe, was conveyed 
from thence to London. Charles and 
your brother, like men of underſtand- 
ing, never mentioned one ſyllable of 
Mr. Broughton all the way, and never 
was family more rejoiced than ours 
at beholding a friend reſtored to 
them, My lord diſavows the fact, 
and inſiſts upon it, that, however ill 
conducted, Mr. Harper muſt mean 
well, by ſending the young lady to a 
ſeat where the head ſervant was known 
to be a gentlewoman and a woman 
of principle, and that he could have 
no other view than to engage him to 
do ſomewhat for her father.— His 
ſervices for her father were ſcorned, 
and all intercourſe broke off with 
ſuch wicked diſſemblers. 


Broughton is ſo well recovered as 
to be able to ſee company, and in- 
ſtead of being offended with Charles, 

H 3 honours 
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honours him for his zeal in fo. juſt a 
cauſe, and likewiſe informs us, that 
he has preſumed to take ſteps for the 
redemption of the father, previous 
to thoſe for the ſafety of the daughter. 
| Thave a word or two for you in the 
political way before I conclude, and 
when you have ſufficiently gratified 
45 curioſity with the hiſtorical, I 
g you would give the other part 

attentive peruſal—or perhaps I had 
better diſpatch this in the ſtate it is, 
and reſerve my politics for another 
epiſtle. = * 


1 am, &c. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 
FROM THE SAME TO TRE SAME. 


ND now for politics—No op- 

poſition being practicable, Mr. 
Stickler has at length taken his ſeat in 
the houſe—and yet, my dear, there 
was all the encouragement imaginable 
for miniſterial perſeverance—for tho' 
the mob roared at his excluſion ſome 
ſeven years ago, they were as harmleſs 
as lambs, whilſt the gentleman con- 
tented himſelf with ſuch honours as 
his circumſtances admitted of, —Bur 
pray obſerve, my dear, when the evil 
had taken place, even the commoneſt 
optics could diſcern it was impoſſible 
things ſhould have happened other- 
wiſe, and that patriotiſm ſhould have 
prevented the conſtitution's violation, 


when they found the court determined 


to perſevere. 
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By what means, ſaid they, could we 
hope to eſcape, if we puſhed things 
beyond a certain pitch ?—The court, 
once poſſeſſed of the latitude of our 
darings, would obtain the exact di- 


menſions of their own, and derive fo 


much courage therefrom, as to ven- 
ture to launch the bark and ſpread 
the ſails of deſpotiſm full in our view ; 
and who can be found of ſufficient 
ſkill, or ſufficient valour to compel 
them to contract them? Not an army 
of Mr. Sticklers—He knows indeed 
very well how to play, but he knows 
not how to contend with the higher 
powers—he might have annoyed, but 
he would needs overturn-—he might 
have awed, but he muſt ſubdue; and 
we are born to be melancholy wit- 


neſſes of the conſequences. It is how- 


ever clear to me, that the court have 
ſo provided themſelves as to make it 
a matter of little conſequence whether 


Mr. Stickler is or is not one in the 
legiſla- 
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legiſlation—A majority enſured, what 
can they fear from a little group or 


junto, who though they can correct, 


command, rule, and reſtrain every na- 
tional tranſaction at will in their pri- 
vate meetings, can only unite to diſ- 
play their impotence and inſignifi- 
cance in a packed aſſembly ? 

But wherefore this conduct in the 


court, and to what purpoſe? — The 


ſtrength of a commercial kingdom is 
its traders the lords may demand, 
but it is we that grant the ſupplies — 
Yet, alas! Sophia, have we not put it 
out of our power to refuſe ?—A ſtand- 
ing ſoldiery paid out of our own 
purſes, and ſupported out of our own 
pockets, will enforce the execution of 
the eſtabliſhed laws of the land, how- 
ever violated on the part of thoſe who 
made them—and, ſhould we rife in 
defence of our privileges, _ us 
into obedience. _ 


H 5 The 
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The laws, at the time when revolu- 
tions were frequent, were not per- 


verted from their letter in favour of 
any ſet of men, or wantonly exerciſed 


towards another, Every brave man 


had then a chance to be a general, 
and every wiſe man a public miniſter. 


he high offices are now all filled 


by courtiers or court minions, boys 


or fools; ſo that if we reſiſt the will 
of our ſuperiors, our own arms are to 


be turned againſt us, and a barrier ſet 


up between the rights of the court and 


the rights of the people. I am by 
nature too volatile, and from euſtom 


too curſory an obſerver, to be able to 
diſtinguiſii fo critically, or decide fo 
judicioufly on political queſtions as 


you can; your underſtanding and 


your leifure giving you great advan- 


tages: but it was, my Sophia, ſuch 


noon- day abſurdity for the patriots 
to ſhrink from the provoked trial ef 
= ſuch a ſoleciſm in politics, if I 
may 
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| may ſo expreſs myſelf, for the cowards 
|} to be the conquerors, that it requires 
| little aſſiſtance to diſcover that both 


? ſides are perfectly cenſurable and per- 
fectly contemptible. 


Your father (and F am moſt heartily 
| glad of it) is ſhocked to think he 
could ever pull with ſuch knaves, and 
conceives ſtrong hopes that your uncle 
will live to deſpiſe the fools, whoſe 
machine he has hitherto been : but 
| your uncle has by no means your fa- 
| ther's endowments, and is beſides too 
much the true country gentleman to 
own himſelf convinced. 

Do you nevertheleſs inform him 
to how great and good a purpoſe he 
has endured ſuch toils—tell him to 
what effect his buts of beer and his 
fat oxen have been diſtributed, and 
prove to him that he has been aiding 
and affiſting i in the deſtruction of the 
country he loves, and inſtead of ayert- 
ing precipitated its ruin, 

H 6 Your 
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Your father having apparently fo 
far recovered his ſenſes as to be deſi- 
rous of retirement from a bad world, 
though he promiſed not to become a 
miſanthrope, it was believed by 


all parties, that your marriage with 


Charles might at length be ſucceſs- 
fully mentioned. 

He was not propitious, though a- 
ſhamed to acknowledge the con- 
trary—He was, he confeſſed, proud of 
his daughter, and had once flattered 


. himſelf he ſhould have beheld her 
moving in an exalted ſphere—So you 


may perceive, my dear, it is ambition 
rather, than avarice that prompts him 
to keep you in your maiden ſtate, in 
hopes of uniting you one day or other 
to a coronet. 

But to you and I, who have been 
taught a juſt value of things, what 
are coronets and dignities but the bau- 
bles of exiſtence—toys aptly calcu- 


* to catch the childiſh. and the 


vain, 


—— — — — —— —  — 
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vain, though wholly contemptible in 
the eſtimation of candidates for hap- 
pineſs. 

If we could once unpatriotiſe your 
queer relation, I ſhould have hopes 
ſtill, that between them we ſhould 
be able to bring all our matters to 
bear the oddities and the virtues of 


their characters, when blended, mak- 


ing no bad compound—Your father's 
good-humour would return with re- 
turning proſperity, and ſurely as you 
have contrived to come at the know- 
ledge of the mortgagee, ſome method 
may be ſtruck out by time and in- 
ſtallments to clear off the incumbrance, 
without the abſolute ruin of the mort- 
gager. My mother having ſpun out 
her London viſit to what ſhe calls an 
enormous length, begins to hanker 
ſtrangely after rural ſimplicity; and 
for my part, I am quite weary of this 
buſtling life—Charles, who is as ar- 
rant a moveable as a chair or a table, 

| will 
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will with pleafure accompany us—but 
to engage your father and brother to 
be of the party, will require a ſpecies 
of addreſs, that I fear the beſt of us is 
not maſter of —Yet why Sophia ſtay 
in London when the ſhew is over— 
when the national hopes and fears are 


not only decided, but thoſe of the in- 


dividual finally ſettled ? But Henry 
will talk of his duties of office, and 


your father magnify common kind- 
neſs into irreturnable obligations. 


Well, commend me I fay to the 
manners of your patriots, who accept 
-all that is offered them, and folicit all 
that is withheld —But it is plain, a 
diſgraceful courtier is more critical 
about the independance of his con- 
duct, than he who is in the meridian 


of popularity, and the eldeſt fon of 


freedom. I cannot therefore help 
fancying, that one great article of pa- 
triotic faith is grounded upon the An- 


TLinomian principles, that all things 


ought 
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ought to be in common, whence it is 
that we find them ſo familiar with our 
pockets, ſuch ready companions and 
ſuch attainable friends; nay more, that 
onge connected with them, there is the 
utmoſt difficulty to ſhake them off. 
Take notice however, Sophia, that I 
only ſpeak this of the flaming zealots, 
for as to your rational patriots, they 
are nearly ſuch perſonages as any 
other rational members of ſociety. 

can penetrate the feelings of our 
courtiers on every public victory, but 
for the feelings of the king I own 1 
have no criterion. The whole na- 
tion is his—what diſtinctions or ſepa- 
rations can he then make, without 
weakening his power, and committing 
an act of injuſtice ? 

Miſapprehenſions in every kind 
and degree of relationſhip will ariſe—— 
Fathers and ſons, uncles and nieces, 
nay friends themſelves, have ſome- 
times their little bickerings but 
theſe 
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| theſe bickerings never go beyond the 
| ſurface, much leſs produce confirmed 
f diſlike, irremoveable ſuſpicion, and 
irreconciliation. 


I ſhould like to give you a ſlice 
from Marmontel, it is ſo much in 
| Point—but as I have not ſtole his 
thoughts, I will not borrow his words 
i on this occaſion, but ſpeak merely the 
genuine dictates of my own concep- 
tions—When a king ſo far degenerates 
| from the dignity of his character as 
| to become the king of a party, how 
| unſpeakably does he contract his 
[ power and endanger the ſafety of his 
| government ? Should the people on 
whom he chuſes to rely abuſe his good 
opinion, what remedy remains with 
him? Muſt he not overlook a thou- 
ſand inſults, rather than hazard the 
puniſhment of one; and be content to 
bury his reſentments in his own 
boſom, rather than give a triumph to 

the Nr he has openly abandoned? 
Having 


. 
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Having gone theſe lengths, muſt 
not his retreat be rendered wholly im- 
practicable? Once under the hatches, 
and there is no diſengaging ourſelves 
— Could he nevertheleſs call in thoſe 
to his aſſiſtance he had caſt off, and 
confeſs himſelf duped and well re- 
warded for his unjuſtifiable confidence, 
ſtill only a party would be his loyal 
ſubjects, and he muſt neceſſarily have 
an equal if not augmented number of 
enemies. 


Should injuries be committed in his 
name, muſt he not bear the imputa- 
tion ? or ſhould juſtice be demanded 
on his favourites, muſt he not ſtre- 
nuouſly defend them? The bond of 
all good government thus broken, 
the king is much more to be pitied 
than the unhappieſt of his ſubjects. 
The people look up to him as the 
great redreſſer of their wrongs they 
complain, they intreat both com- 


plaints and intreaties are received in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, as inſtead of healing 
aggravates the grievance, and all is 

diſcord and confuſion. Torn by his 

ſecret reproaches, and feeling all the 
danger, the indignity of his lituation, 
when it is too late to retrieve it, he 
ſeeks for amuſement i in trifles, and in 
order to preſerve his tranquillity, keeps 
every national, every cutting truth at 
a diſtance, until the peaple from ho- 
peſt deſpair uſe ſuch means as they well 
know muſt produce a ſalutary end, 

and the government is renovated at a 


fingle ſtroke.—I muſt confeſs, how- 


ever, that this is a poor, a faint ſketch 
of monarchy i in bondage, and even at 


beſt the imagination muſt do much 
to give it its due traits—Nor do I 
know why 1 ſo frequently depart 


from the domeſtic track ; ſo unequal 


as my powers of deſcription are on. 


political ground, and ſo entirely as I 
am unintereſted in public matters— 
Ye knayes and fools then, I will if 


| poſſible bid you adieu. 


The 
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The lodging occupied by your ta- 
ther though not an elegant is a con- 
venient one, and has the advantage of 
many that are much higher priced in 
the beauty of its proſpect, and the airl- 
neſs of its ſituation, You will won- 
der to hear me talk of air in the me- 
tropolis; but the fact, Sophia, is, that 
they have carried the city into the 
country ſo that never was any thing ſo 
enormous. 
I am indeed told that fo unwieldy 
a head muſt in time deftroy the whole 
body of the kingdom ; and thus they 
account for t— The improvements in 
our roads and the accommodation of 
travellers induce thofe who have a lit- 
tle ſpare money, one and all to fly to 
the metropolis, where it is circulated 
into a channel from whence we have 
no returns, viz. foreigners never fail- 
ing to ſend our caſh out of the king- 
dom, in exchange for their exports, 
whereas the health of trade eonſiſts in 


an 
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an interchange of traffic : moreover, 
the increaſe of buildings enables the 
parliament man, who uſed formerly to 
come up and reſide during the ſittings 
of the houſe in a little ſnug lodging; 
to have a houſe, and whirl up his whole 
family to London, at which place they 


continue until their empty pockets 


give them a hint to retire to their 
country ſeats—not to chear the hearts 
of their poor neighbours with old Eng- 
liſh hoſpitality, but to do a thouſand 
mean things in order to make a fund 
againſt the returning period that brings 
them back to the great world. It is 
alſo. undeniable that proviſions bear 


an adyanced price at the greateſt di- 


ſtances from the metropolis, in pro- 


portion to the increaſed demands of the 


metropolitan market, all the prime of 
every article of ſubſiſtence being diſ- 
patched to the moſt ſaleable ſpot ; nor 


will our fine canals we are ſo indu- 


ſtriouſly cutting through the kingdom 
fail 
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fail to add to the miſery of its inhabi- 
tants, unleſs the legiſlation will con- 


deſcend to regulate this important 
matter —a matter which one would 


conceive was of little concern, by the 
diſregard ſhewn to it, though of all 
others the moſt eſſential to the well- 
being of all ranks of individuals. 


But I believe it is at laſt under- 
ſtood that there are amongſt the fore- 
ſtallers of our markets, and the op- 


preſſors of the people, very many who 


are their actual repreſentatives, as it is 
notorious that amongſt the immedi- 
ate ſervants of the crown there are 
many ſmugglers What ſecurity can 
then be hoped for? The poor may 
weep their want of bread, the king 
lament his confined revenue, but well 
may thieves eſcape, when judges ſteal 
themſelves - The knaves of the public 
will trim for one another, and thus it 
is in every reſpect that the glorious 
liberty, the boaſted property of the 

ſubject 
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ſubject is aſcertained and defended. 
But the world, my dear, is abſolutely 
made up of contradictions. The moſt 
virtuous court in Europe is the moſt 
vicious the beft deviſed laws the 
worſt executed the freeſt people the 
greateſt ſlaves the "moſt generous 
men the ſeveręſt oppreſſors the peo- 
ple of the niceſt honour the greateſt 
rogues. I could give you chapter 
and verſe for all theſe paradoxes, if 1 
was ſo diſpoſed, but I have much 
more important avocations. 

My uncle, as advocate for his friend 
the fop, has moſt curious debates with 
my mother; - ſhe, in defence of the 
rights of the ſex, inſiſting upon it, that 
as love is involuntary, no woman is 
bound to ſacrifice lier heart, figure, and 
fortune, in return for being beloved; 
my uncle maintaining, if not a con- 
trary, a very different opinion. 

But if I will not have the fop, wlry 
not take Charles? Good asd 

2 | making 
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making ſoul! the reaſon is fufficiently 
obvious Charles does not 'chufe to 
take me Any body, in ſhort, would 
be acceptable with him as a nephew, 
rather than your brother, becauſe he 
will conceive he has done him ſome 
unfriendly turfis with his fair favourite 
Fanny. He is therefore ever remark- 
ing, that it is mean and cowardly for 
young fellows, who have little or no- 
thing to depend upon, to ſtay at home 
and dream through exiſtence, when 
they need only venture a ſmall way 
beyond the ſmoke of their own chim- 
nies to make their fortunes. On 
theſe occaſions, as you may eaſily 
imagine, Sophia, 


we all with wonder ſtare, 
And think him a prodigious bear, 


What a convenience 1t 1s not to be 
overcharged with ſentiments of duty 
to diſtant relations, and releaſed from 
the idea that works of ſupererogation 


will 
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will ever tell in to our account Was 
I you, inſtead of the ſelf-denial you 
reſolve to practice, I would either pack 
up my few ornaments, or in caſe of 
extremity abandon them, and without 
one demurr fly to the arms of friend- 
ſhip and happineſs.—It is therefore 
plain to me, that however we may 
have amuſed ourſelves with the idea 
of kindred minds, &c. &c. the Eaſt 
and Weſt are not more oppoſite— 
But left I ſhould be talking abſurdly, 
when I mean to talk wittily, I will for 
the preſent only add, that 


I am, &c. 


E. SIDNEY, 


L E T. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


MISS FIELDING TO Miss SIDNEY. 


HAT an aſtoniſhing mind 

VV you poſſeſs this moment 
ſcaring us out of our wits by dread- 
ful relations, and the next entertain- 
ing us with your lively obſervations — 
But I think I never ſhall recover the 
terror and apprehenſions your account 
of Miſs Granville's treatment threw 
me_into—[Is there no puniſhing the 
wicked pandar, if his lord is above 
your reach? But, methinks, theſe out- 
rages on ſociety ſhould be deemed pro- 
portionably criminal to the better 
knowledge of their perpetrators—the 
extent and power of their evil ex- 
amples. But I ſuppoſe on theſe oc- 
caſions a poor innocent young woman 
muſt fit down thankful with her eſ- 
cape, and if ſhe would not add cen- 
ſure to injury, ridicule to misfortune, 
Vor. II. 1 
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keep the violence ſhe has ſuſtained as 
ſecret as poſſible. It muſt, my dear, 
be a villainous cuſtom that renders 
right wrong, or wrong right, without 
due regard to the nature of things, 
And the protection every individual, 
blit in a more particular manner the 
weakeſt, is intitled to. But congra- 
tulating Mifs Granville on her deli- 
verance, and Heaving his lordſhip to 
His fütute puniſhment and puniſh- 
ment will at laſt await him I muſt 
take leave to ſay a few things on the 
mietits of Mr. Effingham's behaviour. 
What a miſerable advocate have 
you proved yourſelf, accuſing and ex- 
cuſing, candemning and acquitting in 
the ſame breath!—Bur the truth, Em- 
ma, is, that every ſpecies of duelling 
is wholly indefenſible, and it is in- 
cumbent upon "mankind to deviſe 
other modes of chaſtiſing a wicked 
wretch, than riſking his own ſoul on a 
paſs, ör Expoling himſelf to the dan- 
gcr 
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ger of precipitating the guilty into an 
awful eternity. 

Mr. Broughton's concern for the 
helpleſs and diſtreſſed was noble, and 
his endeavours to ſave, the endeavours 
of humanity What return, howev Er, 
does he meet with? His hot: headed 
friend, becauſe he finds him myſteri- 
ous, will conclude him culpable, and 
without rhyme or reaſon run him 
through the body. 

But, indeed, our favourite Poet 


tells us 


The fopland knave by turns * 


wiſe, 


And foe. by, turzs the 550 what they de- 


Which is the only method I can hit 
on to reconcile ſo glaring a contradic- 
tion— That the man who was all 
gentleneſs and ſenſibility in an ene- 
my's .country, ſhould lift his arm 
againſt the life of his boſom, friend, 

ES” and 
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and who is all 'benevolence in his ge- 
neral conduct, ſhould be capable of 
Playing 'the bravo in any particular 
inſtance.— ] do aſſure you, my dear, 
moſt ſeriouſly, that I am happier far 
in my preſent dependent, confined and 
perſecuted ſtate, than I could ever be 
thaugh united to affluence, fame, ten- 
derneſs, and whatever is moſt deſira- 
-ble or valuable, if they muſt have the 
powerful allay this ſtep has thrown into 
the virtues of Mr. Effingham's cha- 
racter. 
Yet I need not labour the 1 
Tou feel all the impropriety, the im- 
morality of your relations conduct—it 
is only I, who you would perſuade me 
am moſt eſſentially concerned, that am 
to be unaffected by it; behold and 
bluſh, and correct thus glaring 1 1n- 
conſiſtency. 

But little quarter ſoever as I may 
conceive Mr. Effingham intitled to, 


I will ſpare you for the preſent on the 
x ſubject, 
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fubject, and give you ſome informa- 
tions that cannot be unacceptable. 


Mr. Granville is at large — The 
money was remitted to the farmer 
at whoſe houſe he lodged oval plung- 


ed into diſtreſs. 


My jewels. did not undergo the ap- 
prehended ſcrutiny—no thanks to my 
uncle though, for ſuch was the reſpec- 
table character of the man, that no 
one could conceive him poſſeſſed of 
what he was unable to aſcertain to be 
juſt and honourably acquired—The 
caſket, therefore, was permitted to. 
accompany him, and is now reſtored 
with himſelf to its former ſituation. 
The pariſhioners are ſo fond of him, 
that I wonder how they forbear hiſ- 
ſing his perſecutor—But though they 
command themſelves ſo far to reſpect 
the ſquare, as not to give public demon- 
ſtrations of their diſpleaſure, their 
countenances ſpeak a language his 
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heart muſt underſtand—however it 
may reſiſt its foree, or act againſt its 
own convictions. - The patriot and I 
are upon the moſt whimſical terms 
imaginable—we neither ſhun nor ſeek 
each other, and it really appears to 
me, however he may think it worth 


his while to diſſemble, that he is to the 


full as little inclined to the match as 


Jam. I have lived to experience, that, 
as when we ceaſe to hope we ceafe to 
fear, the conſequential laſſitude is 

prefetable to the violent exerciſe the 
mind undergoes to ſo little purpoſe 
ds mine, for example, has undergone. 


My captivity I cannot fay is betome 


— 4 but ndw 1 ſeem to have no 
chance for deſiverance I am certain- 
ly become more patient but 1 will 
talk no more of it. 


My aunt continues to all appear- 
ance, "ind the phyſicians? opinion, to 
get better—What miracles might not 


her miraculous recovery be produc- 
tive 
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tive of — She honoured Mr. Granville, 
loved me, eſteemed my brother, and 
reſpected my — find her huſ- 
band in a ſtate of warfare with theſe 
once moſt valued. connexions would 
both ſurpriſe and afflict her; but then 
would ſhe not endeayour to render her 
reſurrection (as we might juſtly call 
it) a bleſfing to us all? —-My father 
would be replaced in his poſſeſſions; 
my brother united to his fair miſtreſs; 
Mr. Granville re-eſtabliſhed at leaſt 
in his curacy, if not made maſter of 
the living; and I—But Mr. Effing- 


ham is a man of ſpirit, and muſt 
therefore be better qualified to ſhine 
at the head of an army than a family, 

in a martial than a domeſtic cha- 
raster. 


1 am, &c. 


S. FizLpING, 


14 LI 
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LETTER IL 


MR. HENRY FIELDING, JUN. TO MR, 
HENRY FIELDING, SEN. 


SIR, 


THINK it my duty to inform you, 
that my father's conſtitution, in 


conſequence of his ſevere diſappoint- 


ments, is apparently broken, his ap- 
petite loſt, and his repoſe deſtroyed— 
The country air 1s preſcribed .as the 
only remedy for his diforder—but how 
viſit the country ?—he has no home to 
return to, no means of accommoda- 
tion which ill health requires within 
his power - remembrance muſt be 
quickened at every ſtep he takes, and 
his health receive additional ſhocks 
for every freſh regret that ſtrikes to 


his heart. \ 
But do not miſtake me on this oc- 


caſion —1 am not fallen ſo low as to 


ſolicit 
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ſolicit your charity for my father, tho! 
I could not anſwer it to myſelf to let 
your brother die without giving 
you ſome previous intimation of his 
danger. 

You, Sir, are a judge how far re- 
ſentments can be carried within the 
ne of nature and humanity, and have 
a right to make your own determina- 
tions As to me, my choice is fixed 
I will ſoon bid adieu to England, and 
endeavour to riſe ſuperior to misfor- 
tune; and excuſe me if I add, that 
ſhould my father die unreconciled, tho 
1 can forgive you every diſappoint- 
ment of the hopes you gave birth to, 
and conſtantly cheriſhed, of protection 

and proviſion, together with every 
_ diſtreſs your violation of that promiſe 

has plunged me into; I never can 

meet on friendly terms the man who 
has indiſcreetly, I will be bold to ſay, 
murdered my father, 


1 Your 
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Your conduct, Sir, is no ſecret 
to me My father's fortune and ef- 
fects of every kind are in your poſ- 


ſeſſion Large ſums I KH were ex- 


pended by him, but I alſo know 
that he obtained them on the moſt 
uſurious conditions Might you not, 
therefore, relax the ſeverity of your 
reſentment, without prejudice to your 


Intereſt, eſpecially if I make over 


my reverſionary claims to one eſtate, 
however irretrievably the others may 
be dipped? If any thing can be 


done to mitigate the rigour of your 


conduct, and ſoften his condemna- 
tion, I here offer you all you can 


aſk on my part—only accept what- 


ever is in my power, as the price 


of my father's peace, and to that 


end accept 'them without his know- 
ledge—and by ſeeming to relent 
in pecumary matters, however you 
may reſolve to hold -yourſelf at a di- 
ſtance from ſocial intercourſe, raiſe 
him 
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him from deſpondence to indepen- 
dance, and inftead of a little lodging 
make him maſter of the patrimonial 


manſion. 


I have well conſidered the ſtep 1 
now take, and the nature of the offer 
I thus make you—but am as fearleſs 
as I am regardleſs of every inconve- 
nience that will affect me only, 
and chearfully devote myſelf in the 
filial cauſe to fave from the grave 
him to whom I am indebted for my 
exiſtence, Was I defirous of im- 
precating your wrath on this oc- 
caſion, I ſhould tell you this is no 
party affair My father has nobly 
renounced the court, but if he had 
not he would be ſtill my father, and 
as ſuch intitled to my tendereſt con- 
ſideration. 


O Sir! my heart is ſoftened, and 
J fall involuntarily at your feet for 


mercy—enable me to give conſola- 
16 tion 
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tion to his boſom ; enable me to diſ- 
pel the clouds of adverſity that hang 
around him ; enable me to call him 
back to life and joy, and you ſhall 


= command me to the utmoſt of my 


power and abilities —Your anſwer will 
be impatiently expected by an unhap- 
py man, whoſe name you will add, 
for he cannot write more than the 
initials. . 


H. F. 


LE T- 


TO MR. H. FIELDING, JUN. 18s 


LETTER XII. 


MR. HENRY FIELDING, SEN. TO MR. 
HENRY FIELDING, JUN. 


TAKE you at your word—but 

obſerve, Harry, I muſt hear no 
more of your going abroad, and on 
the following terms will do all you 
aſk for your father : 


Firſt, on the receipt of this let- 
ter, that you repair to the friends of 
Mr. Stickler, and, informing them of 
your reconc1liation to me, tell them 
that in the fervice of your country it 
is your intention to offer yourſelf on 
the earlieſt vacancy for ſome city or 
borough ; and that, having obtained 
a ſeat by your uncle's intereſt, you 
will exert yourſelf to the utmoſt, in 
demonſtrating your zeal for the pub- 
lic good, and in eternal oppoſition to 
the efforts of the court for the deſtruc- 
tion of the kingdom—Do this, and 

By” = nn 
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you ſhall be again my nephew—pro- 
vided, ſecondly, that you abſent your- 
ſelf from a houſe, in which I am well 
informed you now ſpend. the chief of 
your time, and withdraw your ad- 
dreffes from a girl, whoſe upſtart re- 
lations have been eourtiers for a whole 
century back; and be affured (for 
you -muſt think no more of -going 
abroad) I will at ſome future period 
find a match for you that ſhall make 


you'ample amends. Yau mutt, ho- 


ever, go a little farther, and, thirdly, 
as your influence over your ſiſter is 
great, exert it in the prevention of her 
diſobedience. — I can only conclude 
with the words I have already made 
uſe of. do this and you ſhall be again 


men. 


1 am, $&c. 
H. *FreLpinG. 
P. S. But do you hear, Henry you 
muſt never talk more of going abroad. 


L E T- 
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LETTER XLII. 


Miss FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


HAT can all this mean ?—T 
have received orders to fee 
that the late habitation of my father 
1s put into the ſame condition as in his 
day of poſſeſſion that the books of 
his library are duely arranged, that 
his favourite birds are replaced in the 
menagery, and his park repeopled 
with his beloved animals—Fo what 
end, my Emma, or wherefore theſe 
preparations ? — My father's taſte can 
be no rule for that of another man; 
nay, I am ſenſible, my uncle is mak- 
ing ſome ſacrifices on the occaſion, and 
depriving himſelf of ſeveral things he 
particularly valued. | 
And why am I to ſuperintend all 
this ?—He can never have arrived to 
that refinement on cruelty, as to ſtudy 
methods of wounding the defenceleſs. 
Yet 
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Yet I dare not hope, leſt ſome new 
calamity ſhould burſt upon me. At 
fupper, laſt night, he mentioned Henry, 
to my unſpeakable aſtoniſhment, by 
the long abjured epithet of nephew 
drank a chearful glaſs beyond his 
uſual cuſtom, and bid me be a good 
girl, that he might have reaſon to 
love me. It 1s, my dear, a dreadful 
thing to have to deal with humoriſts, 
to be the victim of caprices you 


are unable to account for, and yet 


have reaſon to believe yourſelf deep- 
ly intereſted—But I have ſo long 
been the foot-ball of fortune, now 


on the pinnacle of hope, and now 


in the abyſs of deſpair, that one 
would not imagine I ſhould experi- 


ence much agitation at any turn of 


chance, or new frolic of my uncle's. 
fancy. 


I have this inſtant been thunder- 


firuck—A letter in Henry's hand- 


writing 
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writing lay, on my ſtepping into the 
parlour, open on the table—O ! wo- 
man—nature—ſelf-defence! — But if 
it was mean, criminal, or unworthy of 
me, I could not reſiſt the powerful 
temptation — and to my great, and 
yet . unrecovered ſurpriſe, read as 
follows : 


TO MR. HENRY FIELDING, SEN. 


To convince you, Sir, I did not 
trifle with you, but am ready to 
advance every poſſible length in my 
father's favour, I accede to your 


propoſal in manner hereunder ſtated : 


Imprimis, 


To join heart and hand with the 
patriots, until you, yourſelf, ſha} 
cry hold, enough — for, my good 
Sir, beyond the bounds of common 
ſenſe I am perſuaded you would not 
with me to paſs, nor unleſs ſome good 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe could be effected, aſk me 
to devote my life and your fortune 
in the ſupport of any party—Your 
will, however, in this reſpect ſhall 
be my law—with this only. faving. 
elauſe, that you allow me to. rea- 
ſon the point with you, and aſſiſt your 
honeſt judgment where, from the 
nature of your ſituation, and your 
own uprightneſs of heart, it mult be 
incompetent. 

Secondly, I give you my honour, 
J will forbear viſiting a family (who 
have, God knows how, incurred your 
diſpleaſure) until you, yourſelf, ſhall 
otherwiſe decree—and provided you 
do not refuſe hearing what I can offer 
in exculpation of whatever charges 


you may bring againſt them, on your 


own principles, that the hberty of the 


ſubje& demands he ſhould be heard 


as well as convicted, previous to his 
condemnation. 


Thirdly, 
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Fhirdly, 1 promiſe you, my ſiſter 
ſhall receive my advice to conform 
herſelf in all and every reſpect to 
your wiſhes; only confeſſing it my 
intention, as far as circumfſtances 
authoriſe me, to render thoſe wiſhes 
agreeable to her ineſmations, and the 
real honour and happineſs of her 
family. 
| —And now, my deat Sir, if I am 
once more your nephew, let me ob- 
tain permiſſion to conduct my father 
home in triumph—lt will be a ſevere, 
a deſerved ſtroke to his enemies—and. 
his enemies art courtiers—And as you 
muſt have have learned that his mis- 
fortunes and diſgrace reſult from his 
refuling to fight their infamous bat- 
tles againſt the rights of the ſubject, 
you will grant me, abſtracted from the 
ties of blood, he has claims to pa- 
triotic conſideration, 

When I have permiſſion to wait 
upon you, I will let you into a little 
| piece 
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piece of ſecret hiſtory that will ſur- 
priſe you.— Thus, Sir, you ſee the 
Henry Fielding that fled, rather than 
become a repreſentative in the court 
intereſt, returns to his natural attach- 
ments in the cauſe of his country 
and it is the cauſe he loves. Bur, Sir, 
I ſhall be happy when you give me. 
leave, which I doubt not of obtain- 
ing at ſome future period, not to con- 
found the opinion of a party with my 
real ſenſe of things—The true patriotic 
faith has this remarkable feature to 
diſtinguiſh ir from the ſpurious—that 
the people's happineſs, the people's. 
fafety, the people's proſperity is the 
great, the everlaſting object; and that 
whatever runs counter to. thoſe capi- 
tal, thoſe eſſential points, is inconſiſtent 
with its dictates, and a ſpecies of he- 


reſy which ought to be diligently 


guarded againſt.— Lou do not men- 
tion a word of pecuniary matters—is 


it then poſſible you can ſet ſo great a 
price 
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price on my little ſervices, or conſider 
my acquieſcence with your will in ſo 
high a light as to receive it for a 
compenſation ?—Let me, however, un- 
derſtand you in this reſpect, that the 
meaſure of my gratitude may be pro- 
portioned to your generoſity, and that 

you may find me as I ought, | 


 Your's, &c. 


H. FitLvinG. 


P. S. Be aſſured, I ſhall never think 
of India, or any other mode of baniſh- 
ment or advancement, but what you 
ſhall point out or agree to the neceſlity 
or propriety thereof. 


So this is the happy train into 
which things are brought, and J ſhall 
ſoon behold both my brother and my 
father. But, my dear uncle, why 
not communicate the joyful tidings, 
and relieve the ſevere oppreſſion of 

my 
1 


4 
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any heart-?—But, perhaps, he wiſhes 
40;g1veame;an.agrecable ſurpriſe, with- 
out once adverting to the conſtruction 
of my nerves —I will, however, ap- 
Pear ignorant to pleaſe him, but 1 
think he would have repented his fro- 
lic if the tide had brake upon me 
inſtantaneouſly. 


Only, my dear Emma, obſerve the 
A ddreſs with which my brother accedes 
to the propoſed terms of accommoda- 
tion. You are on the point of leaving 
London, and ſo the youth makes a 
virtue of neceſſity, and faithfully pro- 
miſes not to viſit you, when you are 
at a hundred miles diſtance from 
him. 

He will be a patriot too, provided 
he may be a ſelf. dependent one, and 
have leave to canvaſs the tenets, and 
impeach the conduct of thoſe who, 
calling themſelves by that name, are 
induſtriouſſy deſtroying the country 

: 5 they 
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they would perſuade you they wiſh 
to ſave. 

He will-bea'member of parliament, 
in order, you may percerve, to mor- 
tify his father's enemies This, my 
dear, is noble, this is juſtifiable re- 
venge; nay, will bind himſelf to per- 
ſuade me to act agreeably to my un- 
cle's inclinations, having firſt taken 
care to render them conformable to 
my.own.—And now adieu to all my 
terrors reſpecting India, and all my 
apprehenſions reſpecting my father, — 
Thus one ſenſible conceſſion has had 
the power of making a whole family 
eaſy in their circumſtances, and per- 
fectly happy. My brother, by his 
piece of ſecret hiſtory, means, I per- 
ceive, to betray my patriotic lover's 
truſt, and ſhew my uncle how well he 
deſerves at his hands. The conduct is 
fair, and I think cannot fail of its de- 
{red efficacy. 


But 
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But let me hear from you im- 
mediately, to explain to me the 
ground-work of this delightful, this 
invaluable ſuperſtructure, and teach 
me how far I ought or ought not 
to give my heart up to tranſports 
which I am at preſent unable to re- 
ſtrain, _ 


I am, &c. 


_ S. FreLDiNG. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XLII. 
Miss SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING. 


OUR beſt courteſy, madam, I 

beſeech you, with all proper ac- 
1. of my ſuperior wiſ- 
dom; for the ſcheme of this honeſt 
rogue your brother's fighting the 
world at its own weapons, was all of 
my ſuggeſtion and planning, and by 
dint of my eloquence alone carried 
into execution, 


The court has proved its unwor- 
thineſs, the patriots ſhewn their fri- 
volouſneſs, and fo Henry reſolves to 
ſteer clear of both, and be in action | 
what modern partiſans are only in | 
name, the friend of his country 
and you are now poſſeſſed of the | 
whole art and myſtery of his conduct. | 


As to the ſacrifice of our love, that 
was a ſmall affair Vour brother had 
reſolved never to marry, unleſs his 

Vide 2, #3 fortune 
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fortune could be brought to ſome 
equality, to which end I find he had 
ſettled it (and I tremble at the idea) 
to go abroad; but now that it is given 
him to ſtay with honour in his own 
country, he has joyfully adopted and 
embraced the means, and we are com- 
pleatly happy. Juſtice Woodcock 
gapes for the meaning of all this—a 
draught for a conſiderable ſum hay- 
ing put Henry into an unuſual flow 
of ſpirits, and conſiderably improved 
the ſmartneſs of his appearance. Ef- 
fingham (believe me, my dear, that 
young man has much merit) 1s in 
raptures at the change in his friend's 
proſpects ; conceiving, I imagine, a 
remote kind of hope (and you muſt 
not be ſo malicious as to diſappoint 
it) that he will befriend and promote 
his ſuit at ſome future period I need 
not explain myſelf, you will under- 
ſtand I mean the ſuit of his heart. 


Your father, inſtead of being rejoiced, 
ſeems 
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ſeems embarraſſed on the occaſion ; 
as if not able to determine whether he 
ought to accept or ſpurn the good of- 
fices of a brother, who has ſo long left 
him a prey to ſhame, inſult, and di- 
ſtreſſed circumſtances. His fon (for 
this Henry is all-eloquent) has how- 
ever in ſome degree reconciled him, by 
proving to him that from the undue 
advantages which have been made of 
his - neceſſities, the mortgage, though 
immenſe, may by degrees be reduced, 
ſo at leaſt as to reſcue him from pe- 
cuniary obligations — But whilſt he 
ſees the force of his arguments, he is 
ſhocked at the mad inconſideration of 
his conduct; for had not your uncle 
contrived to ſtand between him and 
the mercenaries, whoſe ſimilar terms 
he ſhould otherwiſe have accepted, you 
could never have ſeen this happy day. 

The hour we leave London they 
are to ſet out for ,Piddleton—your 
brother, like another Achates (you have 

K 2 read 
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read Marmontel) ſupporting his father, 
and exultingly conducting him to an al- 
moſt forfeited home. Do you then, my 
dear, perform your part with a good 
grace; contribute all in your power to 
ſmooth his down- hill of life, and eraſe the 
remembrance of paſt errors -a pious 
work, in which Charles is ready to aſ- 
ſiſt you to the very beſt of his abilities, 
the moment he can with propriety. 

As to me, I ſhall not only viſit the 
country with delight, but quit the po- 
lite world without a ſingle ſigh Charles 
and my uncle attend us, where we will 
patiently wait a bleſſed re- union. 

The fop has had his final diſcharge, 
and can on no pretence invade our ra- 
tional ſolitude, for we have diſcoun- 
tenanced his tender overtures in ſuch 
a manner as to give him to underſtand 
we do not wiſh his acquaintance— 
and perverſe as the Juſtice is, he can- 
not invite him to viſit in the country, 
on his on proper authority, where he 
himſelf is merely a viſitant. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Broughton is perfectly recover- 
ed; fatigue, anxiety, and loſs of blood 
were the chief cauſe of his confine- 
ment, his wound on inſpection hap- 
pily proving very ſhght.—My uncle 
can ill brook the ſight of him, but as 
Miſs Granville has refuſed the old 
lover, and with her father's ſanction 
accepted the young one, there is no- 
thing left, but for him to make the 
beſt of ſo trying a diſappointment.— 
Yes, Sophia, Mr. Broughton was the 
man that redeemed your worthy par- 
ſon and friend from a priſon, and Mr. 
Broughton 1s the man that will gene- 
rouſly marry the lovelieſt girl on earth, 
though that lovelineſs is her only 
dowry.—Thus do misfortunes prove 
bleſſings, and vice verſa, as appears 
beſt to the divine wiſdom. Let none 
of us then preſume or aſpire to be our 
own carvers. 


Deſcribe me, I beſeech you, minute- 
ly your father's reaſſumption of his 
family conſequence, as alſo your bro- 
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ther and uncle's behaviour on the o- 
caſion— Let I do not wiſh you to dwell 
upon ugly likeneſſes of the human 
heart, therefore ſhould the ſtubborn 
patriot act unworthy his humanity, 
touch him lightly, and leave my own 
imagination to finiſh the draught—I 
ſhall be ſufficiently miſtreſs of the out- 
lines to ſupply your deficiencies, 


Your brother has preſented me a 
miniature picture for my bracelet, ſo 
happily executed by the artiſts, as to 
want only motion to prove its claims 
to nature.—Theſe pieces of idolatry, 
my dear, which we condeſcend to bear 
about us, are admirable mementos of 
our attachment. I will give. a hint 
to that effect to Charles—but you 
muſt not inſiſt upon his ſitting as Mars, 
for I aſſure you he has much more of 
the god Apollo in his compoſition, 
than of that quarreller. 

I am, &c. 


E. SIDNEY. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XLIV. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY, 


TILL, ſtill, my dear, am I born 

to experience that the cup of fe- 
licity is'ever more daſhed with the gall 
of diſappointment : my father's alter- 
ed perſon and broken ſpirits convince 
me he 1s come- home merely to die, 
and that the next office I am called to 
execute will be that of ſealing his eyc- 
lids for ever. 

The whole town was up in arms 
to receive their returning ſquire, and 
J ſtole a view from a window of my 
dear and long loſt relations. 


The chaiſe ſo ſlowly advanced up 
the hill, that I could perceive two 
men indeed, one of . which was not 
much changed from the figure of my 
brother; but the other, pale, thin, and 
dejected, had little or nothing of the 
appearance of my father, 


K 4 This 
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This ſhock, for which your letters 
had in. no degree prepared me, was 
ſuch an allay to my promiſed ſatisfac- 
tion, that I retired into a parlour, and 
waited in a kind of melancholy ſtupor, 
until J found myſelf in the arms of 
this faint reſemblance of my once 
handſome parent. 


My child, what am I ta think of 
this reception? Can it be poſſible that 
you do not rejoice at the termination 
of my baniſhment ? 


Dear Sir, it diſtreſſes me beyond ex- 
preſſion, to ſee you look ſo unlike 
yourſelf; your ſmile is forced, and I 
can perceive a ſigh labouring to eſ- 
cape you — Is this the feliciry I 
expected, this to be reſtored to my 
father? 

You feel too ſenſibly, Sophia, on 
every occaſion— Theſe walls have been 
diſgraced ſince I quitted them by a 
public fale—your uncle's graciouſ- 

; neſs 
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neſs extended too late—but we will 
ſtill hope for the beſt Retirement and 
eaſe are powerful cordials, and your 
attentions will be more than half my 
eure. | 


My brother tells me he never ap- 
prehended my father's illneſs to be 
a decline, till within theſe two days, 
which, as he obſerves, is in truth but 
another name for a broken heart 
fo that you ſee the court is to triumph, 
and we muſt learn to ſubmit. 


I give you leave, ſaid my uncle, to 
behave like a daughter, but you muſt 
not forget the other duties of your 
character, Henry immediately went 
to the hall, and from the unfeigned 
perturbations of his mind at the fight 
of his nephew, 1 believe my uncle 
rejoices that it was at laſt contrived 
for him to be reconciled without fal- 
ling from terrible heights on his part. 
—I told you, if I miſtake not, that 

K 5 he 
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he appeared to me to have ſome good- 
natured violence exerciſed upon him, 


to oblige him to follow his own in- 


clinations ; and therefore, on recol- 
lection, muſt take the merit of your 
ſcheme to myſelf, as it was ſo appa- 
rently founded on that hint But we 
will ſettle our claims liereafter.— After 
all the buſtle and parade of diſplea- 
ſure, my uncle, my dear, actually 
ſeems proud of his relation my 
nephew remarks, my nephew informs 
me—A bſence is a fine thing for quick- 


ening the ſenſes, and making a friend 
appear to advantage. 


My brother has however already 
intimated his diſapprobation of the 


patriot My uncle looked grave 
I don't, my dear Sir, object to him as 
a partiſan, but as a man- you would 
v iſh I am perſuaded to beſtow my ſiſ- 
ter on a man of honour? —Undoubted- 


ly—And this gentleman is, I muſt 


take the liberty of telling you, you 


know 
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know not what Lou have entertain- 
ed and careſſed him at your table, ac- 
commodated him with your money, 
and intended doing capital things by 
him—But let us only ſuppoſe I could 
give you proof, that in return for all 
theſe inſtances of friendſhip and kind- 
neſs, he was endeavouring to build 
himſelf a reputation with his and your 
party, without either your knowledge 
or concurrence would you till think 
him worthy your countenance and 
lupport *'—HSurely no, 


Believe me then, Sir, I have it in 
my power, and will within theſe few 
days convince you that ſuch is the 
man you now harbour 1n your houle, 
le was thoughtful, but apparently 
not diſpleaſed—ſo that my patriot 
lover ſtands I muſt conceive but a 


poor chance for continuance amongſt 
us. 


My brother has paid the humane 
viſit my aunt, though all inſenſible, 
K 6 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to claim from him—He look- 
ed at her for ſome time, when, I ſup- 


pole from comparing her preſent 
ſtate with what ſhe had been, and 
what we hoped to have ſeen her re- 
ſtored to (ſhe is much worſe within 
theſe three days) his feelings were 
ſuch, that he turned away and ha- 
ftily retired I ſhed my tear of ſym- 
pathy, and thus ended this painful 
ſcene. 

My uncle was much pleaſed with 
his behaviour Ah nephew ! faid he, 
what an advocate did your family 
loſe, when heaven deprived me of 
that friend and companion — Lou in 
particular was her angel, and I own I 
am ſoftened whenever any of thoſe ex- 
preſſions occur to my memory, which 
the made uſe of in your favour—1 
would give all I am poſſeſſed of in 
the world to have her reſtored—but 
fear it is a bleſſing neither medicine 


nor prayers Can obtain me, and I en- 
deavour 
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deavour as much as poſſible to be re- 


ſigned. 

My brother mentioned my father's 
declining health in terms that affected 
my uncle, but he forbid his ſaying 
more on that ſubject. 


I am not, ſaid he, ſuch a barba- 
rian, as to wiſh his puniſhment ſhould 
exceed his crimes—The vanity, the 
folly of people, not their life, is the 
object of my perſecution and reſent- 
ment,—This you muft confeſs was a 
ſenſible, nay a ſentimental obferva- 
tion; and, I muſt think, beſpeaks a 
well attuned heart. 


At ſupper my brother mentioned 
that the patriots he found were for 
catching at the diſgraced courtier, in 
order to prop their cauſe—a * 
ſtance that in his opinion did it little 
honour, for he had ever conceived it 
was ſelt-ſupported, 
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The patriot changed colour, and 
my uncle winking ſignificantly on 
Henry, ſaid, am I right? to which 
receiving a nod of aſſent, it was plain 
he wiſhed the ſubje& ſhould be con- 
tinued. You will, perhaps, aſk where 
my father was all this time Fatigued 
and diſpirited, he choſe to go to- bed, 
but inſiſted upon our ſpending the 
evening with my uncle ſo you find 
we ated only agreeable to orders. 
My brother rather maliciouſly ob- 
ſerved how deſpicable a figure my fa- 
ther would have made as a patriot, 
when only ſpirited on by his own re- 


ſentments, and revenging his own 


quarrels, A patriot, Sir, ſaid he, in 


the honeſt ſenſe of the word, is cer- 


tainly the man who is ready to devote 
himſelf in the caufe of his country : 
a man who forſakes his bed of down 
to watch over the public proſperity, 
and endangers his own ſafety for its 
preſervation —not he who is the out- 
| caſt 
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caſt of a party—that has had his fill 
of intereſted oppoſition, and has been 
taught the true meaſure of party 
friendſhips—v1z. that they have their 
foundation in ſelfiſhneſs, and their 
diſſolution from an inability of ſer- 
Vice, 

My uncle was intirely with my bro- 
ther on this ground—affirming, that a 
man could never ſufficiently deliberate 
before he proclaimed himſelf of any 
particular faith, but that once fixed, 
he ought to be fixed for life: for 
that to fall from his integrity was not 
only to prove the inſtability of his 
ſoul, and make him contemptible, 
but to conſtitute himſelf a ſtumbling- 
block to others, by making them 
think little of the engagements which 
thoſe whoſe example had perhaps 
much weight with them could break 
through at pleaſure, I begged leave 
to make an obſervation, which, Emma, 
amounted merely to this—that I could 
| not 
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not but conceive a gentleman juſti- 
fied, who having been deceived into- 
a good opinion of any ſet of men, on 
being undeceived, renounced all con- 
nexion with them, and ſtarted on what 
he was convinced was honeſt ground — 
But niece, you ſeem not to be aware 
that the man who adopts any tenet 


for his rule of conduct, without hav- 


ing firſt received every poſſible de- 
monſtration of the worthy mindedneſs 
of its followers, and the uſefulneſs of 
its operation, invites the world to pro- 
elaim him either a fool, a knave, or 
both for none but a fool who is un- 
able to guard himſelf, or a knave who 
has a private purpoſe to anſwer, could 
ſubmit to be ſo egregiouſly deluded 
from the path of reaſon.— Sir, ſaid 
the patriot, thoſe that look for per- 
fection in any ſyſtem of politics, look 
for what never yet was, nor ever can 
be found: it therefore follows, that 
the ſyſtem leaſt open to exception 


muſt 
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mult be the beſt, and all good and 
all wiſe men naturally declare in its 
favour. —Granted, granted, ſaid my 
uncle, but I hope you will allow, that 
if the baſis is incorrect, the ſuper- 
ſtructure cannot be very perfect 
Now, for example, if I was capable of 
arming myſelf at all points, and 1n or- 
der to puniſh the indignity my family 
has ſuſtained in the perſon of my bro- 
ther, was to ſet up the cry of hberty, 
and draw a multitude of well mean- 
ing, but miſ-judging people at my 
heels—tell them, that it was in defence 
of the kingdom, and to relieve their 
grievances, I had commenced ho- 
ftflities—ſhould I not abuſe their cre- 
dulity, violate my own veracity, and 
involve them, by taking them from 
their feveral vocations to attend 
the fate of my manoeuvres, in tenfold 
mifery ?—My dear Sir, ſaid the pa- 
triot, you are much too critical in 
your definitions — felf can never 

wholly 
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wholly be thrown out of human 


ſchemes. 

But, ſaid my brother, the univer- 
ſal good, in the which nevertheleſs 
every individual has its ſeparate con- 
cern, is the only motive of action that 
can be juſt or honourable in a publie 
character. 


' You have the advantage, nephew, 
palpably—and I feel myſelf a patriot 
on the very principles you deſcribe— 
It was to check the growth of tyranny, 
not gratify any private pique whatſo- 


ever, that I connected myſelf with a 
party — it was to puniſh my brother's 
diſregard of his on immediate good, 


and the good of poſterity, that I per- 
ſecuted him with ſo much rigour ; 
and I now declare that I am no lon- 
ger an implicit any-thing, but will 
dare to inquire into the whys and 
wherefores of my conduct, in order 


to avoid the ſhipwreck of repentance, 
"= 
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and the ſtings of ſelf reproach and 
if my brother dies, you ſhall then 
tee 


That you are a brother—for, con- 
tinued Henry, if you become either a 
more confirmed or more vigorous pa- 
triot from that incident, you wrong 
both the cauſe and your own heart: 
for your brother's life or death, though 
your private, 1s in no degree a pub- 
lic concern; and though a natural, a 
juſtifiable object of your affliction and 
reſentment, can never properly be 
thrown into the popular ſcale, becauſe 
by no means affecting the nation or 
the community. | 


But will you, nephew, take upon 
you to ſay that I ſhall not more out- 
rageouſly hate the miniſtry ? 

No, my good Sir—but you will 
hate them for a private not a public 
injury for let me, for argument's 
ſake, aſk you one queſtion Should 

| the 
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the firſt favourites of this land be 
brought into office, and it was poſ- 
ſible for them to purſue the meaſures 
you now fo juſtly diſapprove, you 
would, I dare believe, equally diſlike 
them as miniſters ; but your reſent- 
ment would follow the men, whether 
m or out of employment, whoſe baſe 
ingratitude had robbed you of a bro- 
ther. 

Good £2 UP feel the force of 
what you ſay; and begin to think, 
nephew, your converſation will throw 
light on what has ever been deemed 
by me the myſteries of patriotiſm— 
and now that my dear boy is declared- 
ly become one -of us, I may freely 
open my heart to him, and neither 
apprehend impoſition or ridicule. 


And thus concluded this moſt in- 


tereſting dialogue. My brother retir- 


ed in high ſpirits the harbour, ſaid he, 
is ſounded, and we have only to wait 


the accommodation of a fair wind, 
10 
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to ſail in and anchor to our wiſh— 
I ſuppoſe the patriot will not much 
longer continue our viſitant; for 
when ance a man begins to totter in 
the good opinion of his friend, the 
friendſhip ſoon attains its final diſſo- 
lution. | 


I am, &c. 


S. FittpinG, 


L E T. 
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LETTER XLV. 


MISS SIDNEY To MISS FIELDING. 


A M beyond meaſure impatient 

to hear what effect change of 
air has had on your father's health: 
if not a ſalutary one, it is impoſſible 
but he muſt fall a victim to his own 
ſenſibility, and the ingratitude of our 
courtiers. 


My uncle ſays, that ſuch an event 
almoſt tempts him to become a pub- 
lic writer, leſt the public ſhould be 


uninformed of what it ſo nearly con- 


cerns them to be made acquainted 


wich, as it is downright wilful mur- 
der—But though I will confeſs to 
you, I cannot wiſh my relation ſo 
egregiouſly to play the fool (and you 
well know the abilities heaven has 
given him) I ſhould rejoice to ſee a 
ſpirited ſtate of the caſe in print, as I 

think 


: 
— 
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think it would have a happy effect on 
the minds of the people. 


But what ſays the court on the oc- 
caſion? Your father cannot produce 
a ſingle proof that he ruined himſelf 
to do them ſervice, either of their re- 
queſt to that purpoſe, or their conſe- 
quential advantage? — It was indeed 
his humour to declare for them, ra- 
ther than for the oppoſing party; and 
as he had an undoubted right to 
ſport away his fortune, if ſo inclined, 
it would have as ill become them to 
reprove or reſtrain him who was his 
own maſter, as it was abſurd and un- 
reaſonable for him to expect they 
ſhould re- imburſe him his voluntary 
expences. 


That a ſeat was ſeldom or ever 
attainable in the Houſe of Commons 
without expence, was notorious, and 
therefore the man whoſe ambition, or 
whoſe intereſted views put him upon 


becoming 
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becoming a candidate, would do well 
as a firſt ſtep to meaſure the ftrength 


of his finances ; and as they autho- 


riſed him to continue, or whiſpered 
the neceſſity for diſcontinuing the 
poll, regulate his conduct accor- 


dingly. 

That every man who outrun his 
eſtate, might place it by this rule to 
foreign account; and becauſe diſtin- 
guiſhed by this or the other party 
appellation, claim ſupport and re- 
tribution — But that nothing could 
conſtitute a man the ſervant or friend 
of any party, ſo as to intitle him to 
indemnification, but his proceeding 
by commiſſion, influence, or concur- 
rence—no one article of which could 
be teſtified to be Mr. Fielding's caſe, 
however warmly his friends, or pe- 
tulantly his family might be induced 
to urge their plea to conſideration, — 
Such, my dear, is court gratitude, for 
the encouragement of all future ad- 

4 her Ents, 
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herents, friends, and dependents—but 
we will think no more of them, 


Is not Henry much improved both 
in his dreſs and addreſs? the whole 
merit of which I aſſume to myſelft— 
but I ſuppoſe you will be for impu- 
ting two thirds of his improvement 
to eaſe of mind and eaſy circum- 
ſtances, I leave it to him to do me 
juſtice, and properly ſubſcribe ro my 
importance. - 


I have not told you, that my mo- 
ther's benevolent heart would not per- 
mit her to leave the poor failor's 
widow and children within the con- 
tagion of a bad world: it was there- 
fore ſettled that they ſhould make a 
part of our cavalcade, and being ar- 
rived, take up their reſidence, which 
they have accordingly done, in one of 
the lodges in our park, where the 
children are to grow up a part as it 
were of our family; the grandmother 

Vol. II. L rejoice 


cation and diſtreſs. It is a favou- 
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rejoice in their felicity, and the mo- 
ther be kept out of harm's way. 


You are glad Charles's hands are 
fairly rid of this beauty — IIliberal 
Sophia — the beauty of this good 
young woman's perſon is equalled by 
the modeſty, the kumility of her mind, 
and you might have truſted to her 
virtue, however you had ſuſpected 
Mr. Effingham's. 

I, who am indeed a heroine on all 
theſe occaſions, from ſuppoſing it im- 
poſſible for a man of honour to act 
diſhonourably, was for taking her as a 
ſucceſſor to Miſs Granville ; but my 
mother ſays no—As the pretty crea- 
ture has always been accuſtomed to a 
confined family, and a kind of ſelf- de- 
pendence, it would be a cruel piece 
of kindneſs to place her in a ſituation, 
which, from being unqualified to fill, 
would be an endleſs ſource of morti- 


rite 
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rite tenet of this good lady's, that we 
ought to be uniformly benevolent, 
and by ſuiting our donations to the 
neceſſities, the particular demands and 
conveniencies of the caſe, put it out 
of our own power to wound where 
we mean to heal. 

I was then for adviſing, fince it 
was not lawful to do people too 
much good, that is, lift them by 
injudicious generoſity out of them- 
ſelves, that the profits of your bro- 
ther's place, the purchaſe and uſes of 
which you have now had perfectly 
explained to you, ſhould be divided 
between four amiable families with- 
in my knowledge in equal propor- 
tions—the duties to be performed 


by the huſband or ſon of one of 
them. 


This adele was however in 
ſome degree overruled—Mr. Effing- 


ham inſiſting upon it, that as the man 
who officiated muſt appear like a gen- 
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tleman, the leaſt ſhare that could be 
allotted him was the moiety, the other 
half to be diſpoſed of at my plea- 
ſure. —On mature deliberation, ſixty 
pounds a year was allotted the wi- 
dow, her mother, and four children, 
the remaining forty parted between 


the two other valuable people I had 


mentioned. — Thus will this little in- 
come be branched out, and though it 
would have been only a bare ſupport 
for your brother, give joy and happi- 
neſs to a dozen individuals. What 
the place coſt Charles I never could 
learn; but this I know, that it was 
bought in the public way of bar- 
gain and ſale, and that he obtain- 
ed a knowledge of it from an 
actual advertiſement. — O tempora ! 
O mores — Poor merit, where muſt 
thou ſeek thy reward, when money 
is the key to all offices and ap- 
pointments ; money the ne plus ultra 
of all ranks of mankind ? I expect 

4 ou 
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you to admire my wiſdom and my 

learning, though I am not clear 
that a fine lady ought to deal in 
Latin quotations. 


I am, however, once more in the 
country, and may without a bluſh 
be occaſionally rational, and at all 
times | 


Your's, &c. 


E. SIDNEY. 
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ULSTER ALVI. 


M1SS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY; 


Y employment, ſince I wrote 
1 laſt, has been a. truly melan- 
choly one — My aunt, who has for 
weeks kept us on the alternate rack 


of anxious hope and heart-felt de- 


ſpair, is at length finally relieved, and 
our ſuſpence as finally terminated. 
The woman who for years has at- 
tended her in the capacity of a nurſe, 
perceived her alter about five o'clock 
in the morning, and gently tapping 
at my room door, ſoon brought me 
to her aſſiſtance. I thought it would 
be proper to diſturb my uncle, as he 
might perhaps wiſh to ſee her before 


her departure, and had him called 


accordingly ; but was far from hav- 
ing an idea of the ſurpriſe the awful 
change would be to him, ſo long as 
he had in all appearance been pre- 

pared. 
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pared to loſe her. The mind, my dear 
Emma, is often deceived on theſe 
occaſions: the diſtant evil Julls us: 
into a ſerenity which is miſtaken for 
reſignation, until we are taught the 
diſtinction; as my uncle has been in 
this inſtance. 

J was happy, ſaid he, in the hope, 
however deſperate, that ſhe would 
have been reſtored to me, but now 
that hope is no more, and I am com- 
pleatly wretehed My wife, my dear, 
my once valuable companion, had you 
died ſenſible of my reconciliation with 
my children, you would have died 
much happier—but had my affec- 
tion been ſuſpended till: this affecting 
moment, the recollection that it was 
your wiſh- I fhould receive them, I 
ſhould have courted: their return to 
my arms. 

When we approached the bed, ſhe 
was ſenſible, though ſpeechleſs Her 
eyes dwelt tenderly on Henry, as if 

1.4 ſhe 
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ſhe had been privy to the recent re- 
concilement, and actually poſſeſſed 
of the knowledge of the * 
diſagreement. 


She held out both her hands to my 
uncle, and perceiving he wept, wiped 
away his tears with the one, whilſt ſhe 
preſſed him earneſtly with the other. 
She made ſigns for us to come near 
her, put a hand on each of our heads, 
as if to bleſs us, and made my uncle 
do the ſame; then collecting us all 
together lifted up her eyes to heaven, 
as if praying for our future and con- 
tinual unanimity—and in a few mi- 
nutes afterwards expired. My uncle 
hung upon us and cried like an in- 
fant—You are my all now, ſaid he, 
(alas! my father] whiſpered my heart, 
and can you be wholly forgotten ?) 
you muſt live with me, love me, and 
by your gentleneſs and friendſhip, 
ſupply to me what your aunt has been 
or— 
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Tor at leaſt what you knew her be- 
fore her intellects were loſt, 


He gave me the key of her little 
ornaments, and bade me make ſuch 
diſpoſition of her wardrobe as I thought 
fit—then preſenting each of us a ſmall 
bank note for mourning, withdrew to 
give a freer vent to his ſorrow. 

In a ſhort time however he return- 
ed — Your father Henry, ſaid he, 
loved the dear departed one—buy him 
therefore a ring in her name, and in 
her name order him every ſuitable 
accommodation Ah! Sir, if you 
but knew how indiſpoſed he is, you 
would be greatly apprehenſive 
Away - no more, but do as you are 
deſired, and ſpare me every farther 
conflict. Thus it is plain, all our re- 
ports reſpecting my father's declining 
health are conſidered as intereſted 
ones, as filial fineſſe, to bring about 
a much deſired event - But he will be 
timely undeceived, for the calm my 

L 5 father 
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father now experiences does not ap- 
pear to me to reach his heart, and 
his ſlow advancing diſorder ſtill gains 
ground upon us. He was ſhocked at 
the news of my aunt's death, and 
touched by his brother's remembrance 
of him — Poor man, ſaid he—I will 
pay proper reſpect to the memory of 
his worthy wife, but your uncle has 
another trial to come, that I am con- 
vinced will prove a ſevere one. 


1 made my report in hopes to have 
ſubdued this. miſtaken partiſan, bur 
he frowned me into ſilence, and I fear 
is wholly unſubduable. What a 
happy circumſtance it is that my 
brother was returned before this event 
took place! for except in the inſtance 
of reconciling him to his brother, he 
ſooths and perſuades him at will. 


Mr. Granville has left us in order 
to attend at, nay perform the cere- 
monials of his daughter's wedding.— 


Benerous Mr. Broughton, what hap- 
| pineſs 
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pineſs has he not communicated to a 
worthy heart! Would you believe? 
this violent perſecutor, this rigid 
patriot permitted me to make 
him a farewel viſit; but my aunt's 
death has abundantly ſoftened his 
heart, though he cannot tell how to 
conform to its dictates, with reſpect 
to my father. 


Make proper compliments for me 
to the bride, and tell Mr. Effingham 
his laſt letter was by much the moſt. 
rational of. any. I. ever received from 
him. 

Jam, &c. 


S. FitLpixc, 
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LETTER XLII. 
FROM THE SAME To THE SAME, 


Y dear Emma, a moſt unlook- 
ed-for and ſurpriſing revolu- 
tion has taken place in our family 
we are all reconciled, and my uncle 
is no longer a patriot, But you ſhall 
hear how this wonder was effected: 
By the death of Mr. Scarſdale, a 
neighbouring borough became va- 
cant my uncle propoſed that Henry 
ſhould offer himſelf a candidate, and 
he chearfully complied with his pro- 
poſal—Thus far you ſee all went well. 


The young gentleman in the courſe 
of a few days run through all that 
chain of electioneering manceuvres, 
you have ſo livelily deſcribed on a for- 
mer occaſion, and obtained his elec- 
tion amidſt the hearty bawlings of the 

populace 
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populace of Fielding and Liberty, 
Liberty and Fielding for ever. 

This great purpoſe accompliſhed, 
my uncle, with all the exultation of a 
red-hot patriot, writes an account of 
the merits of his conduct to a patriotic 
friend of his in the city, and waited 
with unſpeakable impatience for the 
return of the poſt, to read the infinite 
applauſes he was confident this vic- 
tory would produce him 
turning poſt however brought him a 
ſhort anſwer to his triumphant epiſtle, 
informing him that Mr. Stickler and 
that gentleman were no longer friends, 
but that for good and ſufficient 
reaſons the patriots were divided againſt 
each other, and the liberty and ſafety 
of the kingdom thrown into quite a 
new channel. 

My uncle ſtood aghaſt—then re- 
covering himſelf, put the letter into 
the fire, declaring the infatuation was 
at an end; for if the body of men 
| which 
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which had once firmly united in the 
national cauſe, was capable of divid- 
ing, in conſequence of ſome private 
quarrellings, he was their moſt hum- 
ble ſervant, and leaving public affairs 
to the care of heaven, and the ſpirit of 
the riſing generation, would never 
more walk in the go- cart of liberty. 

The patriots divided! — ſurely, 
Sir, my ears have deceived me. 

No niece ! by the lord Harry, it is 
true, and they want me here to con- 
tinue the tool of caprice, and the jack- 
pudding of ſhuttle-cock- principles 
But thanks to the little common ſenſe 
Jam maſter of, I'am free; and now 
niece lead the way to your father 
for as we have both of us been duped, 
it is but juſt that we, ſhould compare 
notes, and amicably laugh over our 
mutual folly and mutual ent 
ment. | 
I was ſo delighted with this. com- 
mand, that I had not an idea of its 

natural 
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natural conſequences ; therefore, haf- 
tening to obey him, I opened the 
parlour door, and in a few words in- 
formed my, father who I had brought 
to viſit him, and for what purpoſe he 
was ſo viſited my uncle waiting with- 
out until I had made this. little pre- 
paration. 

J rejoice,. ſaid my father, in thoſe 
enfeebled accents, which though. fa- 
miliar to mine, had never before 
reached my uncle's ear we ſhall once 
more meet on amicable terms before 
I die, In ruſhed my uncle —ah 
cried he, and does the perſon and the 
voice fatally agree? —they do, they do, 
and inſtead of ſpending years with 
my brother, I have only found him to 
loſe him for ever. Is it not ſufficient 
that I am juſt returned from the grave 
of my poor wife, but that I muſt— 
My heart ſinks under the complicated 
miſery—what you have ſuffered I need 
not aſk — every pang is legible in your 

countenance, 
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- countenance, and I ſhall ever take 
ſhame to myſelf, for my obſtinacy 
and infidelity. 


There was no being an unconcern- 
ed ſpectator of ſuch a ſcene My child, 
ſaid he, turning to me, dry up I be- 
ſeech you thoſe reproaching tears 
you did every thing in your power to 
ſave me from repentance, but I would 
ſuſpect you of filial duplicity, when 
you was only relating facts, and with- 
held myſelf from my dear, my only 
brother, until But we will die, if we 
cannot live together, for there is no 
ſurviving this ſecond ſevere ſtroke. 


My father ſaid every kind thing to 
reconcile him to himſelf, by perſuading 
him that the common courſe of events 
(not his intentions) had cauſed the miſ- 
fortune he ſo much deplored — Bur 
ſuch was the force of his feelings, that 
notwithſtanding all our efforts, I was 
greatly Aria at his diſtreſs of mind. 

Henry, 


1 
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Henry, who had dined with a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, could not believe 
what the ſervants told him, that his 
uncle and father were together He 
flew to be an eye witneſs of what he 
had ſo long ardently wiſhed, but al- 
moſt deſpaired of ever beholding, and 
we ſeemed to loſe all our former cares 
in our preſent heart: felt ſatisfaction. 
When we became more collected my 
uncle enquired if the patriot had 
really acted the part Henry had in- 
timated, and on being anſwered in the 
affirmative, I was commiſſioned to tell 
him that my uncle could never ſee him 
more But no ſooner was the patriot 
informed of our family union, than he 
thought proper, ſelf- adviſed, to de- 
camp, and ſaved me the trouble of a 
harſh and aukward diſmiſſion from 
a houſe where he had ſo long been ac- 
cuſtomed to receive the moſt welcome 
reception. 


Thus 
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Thus, like the laſt ſcene in a play, 
every difficulty is obviated, every a+ 
eisfaction obtained, and every recon- 
eilement effected — would heaven by 
the reſtoration of my father's health 
enable him to ſhake off his languor 
and flow fever, which has hung. 
about him ever fince his arrival at 
Piddleton; 

But, my dear girl, is it not a plea- 
fant and ſtriking circumſtance, that a 
fet of men, who by their znanimity 


might have made themſelves in ſome 


degree formidable, ſhould commit 
fuch an outrage againſt common ſenſe,. 
common pride, and common policy,. 
as not only to quarrel with one ano- 
ther, but ſuffer thoſe quarrels to tran- 
ſpire, and make their ſeveral appeals 
to an aſtoniſhed public, who having 
for the common cauſe entered into a 
eonnexion with the common body; 
are unable from a private one, to 


transfer their attachments or reſt their 


hopes 
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hopes on a particular inc ivilual? 
Yet ſuch, my dear, is the folly of pa- 
triotiſm, My brother will not how- 
ever ſuperintend the intereſts of his 
conſtituents in any ſuch manner 
he will weigh, deliberate, compare 
and ſeparate, in order to come at the 
true knowledge of their welfare, and 
form his plan of operation accor- 
dingly. | 

S. FIELDING. 


LETTE R XLVIIL. 
MISS SIDNEY TO MISS FIELDING... 


EVER tell me ſuch a tale— 

the patriots fallen out. with the 
patriots, brother againſt brother, fa- 
ther againſt ſon—it is impoſſible— 
Falſchood and malice have propagated 


the report, and 1t would be phrenzy vo 
believe it. 


Neither 
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Neither Mr. Stickler nor his friends 
want for underſtanding—they are per- 
fectly informed of the temper of the 
times—unanimity is their ſheet an- 
chor, and you ſhall not perſuade me 
they could ever caſt it away, 

My uncle (now no longer Juſtice 


Woodcock, for his ſweet Roſetta be- 


came yeſterday Mrs. Broughton, and 
he is too much a man of honour to 
form either views or wiſhes with re- 
ſpect to his friend's wife) is in high 
wrath on the occaſion He knows the 
world better than to be the dupe of 
ſcandalous articles of intelligence, and 
moſt ingeniouſly places the whole to 
the bitter invention of the court—Be 


it however as it may (and we are 
| Juſtified in our honeſt infidelity, un- 


til we ſhall receive farther informa- 
tion) all your purpoſes have heen an- 
ſwered, and I muſt bleſs the lips that 
firſt proclaimed, the heart that firſt 
ſuggeſted the happy news. 


A letter 


— — 


—— 
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A letter to Charles from his Lon- 

don correſpondents, confirming all you 

ſay—Nay then, all is over, and we 

muſt be content with ſcorn and ri - 
dicule, 


So, Sophia, it ſeems that I, who 


went to bed the friend of the whole 


ſociety of freedom, am riſen an enemy 
to one half of its members—What 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions they have 
made of it ! and there can be little 
doubt but in a ſhort time we ſhall 
have as many jarring ſectaries in the 
political as the religious world. I 
thought indeed, when the affair of 
the election was paſſed over ſo tame- 
ly, we had little more to look for in 
the glorious way The public atmo- 
ſphere became thick, the horizon over- 
caſt, and the ſun of popularity, not- 
withſtanding his preſent ſituation, ſet 
never to riſe again What a merry 
people we muſt be under all theſe 
changes and chances ! There is, how- 

| ever, 
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Ever, no remedy, and we mult bow 
the head in ſubmiſſion to our deſtiny. 
Yet, Sophia, before I quit the ſubject, 
Jet us turn the bright ſide of the pro- 
ſpe& towards us, and in the midſt of 
our deſpair, we ſhall find cauſe for re- 
joicing—It will be now the good time 
for the ſenſible and the honeſt to ex- 
ert themſelves— The people are ſlow 
of ſuſpicion - but once awakened and 


their diſcoveries are rapid, —Charles, 


Henry, Mr. Broughton—all worthy 
men ſhall unite, engroſs the repre- 
ſentation, conſtitute themſelves the 
bulwark of liberty, and chace the 


meteors before them—The king 


ſhall fee and-confeſs the wiſdom and 


neceſſity of the oppoſition—his mini- 


ſters ſhrink, the national reputation 
revive—commerce rear her now de- 
jected head—plenty burſt her villain- 
ous fetters, nor the aſſaſſins (fore- 
ſtallers) any longer give the wound 
* deſperation to our peace, or the 

alarm 
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alarm of famine to our ear. My late 
love ſick uncle ſhall be a real juſtice, 
many of our friends.aldermen, Charles 
in due time lord-mayor, and the union 
of the city and the court, of the king 
and the people, be gloriouſly effected, 
and all thoſe monſtrous diſtinctions of 
the rights of the crown, and the rights 
of the ſubject, for ever obliterated, 
whilſt the common intereſt beyond 

meaſure enlarges the common tie. 
Commercial confidence ſhall again 
overſpread the land; induſtry ſmile in 
its own chimney corner; every ſocial, 
every domeſtic ſatisfaction amongſt 
all ranks of the community be ex- 
perimentally underſtood, and the ri- 
ſing generation, by adopting the ſame 
meaſures, become the terror, the ho- 
nour, and the ſtrength of Europe, 
and every European power. — Oh! 
how ſhall I prevail on myſelf to quit 
this heart- elevating deſcription, and 
By F: 
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itsreturn to the inſignificance, diſgrace, 
and deſpicability of a modern patriot ! 
I am beyond expreſſion charmed 
with your uncle's ſpirit, reſolution and 
ingenuouſneſs, and will pray to hea- 


ven that no unworthy relapſe may 
ever befal him. 


For the life of me, I cannot con- 
ceive how oppoſition can conduct it- 
ſelf on this unnatural fracas—how 
the inferior orders will be able ro en- 
ter into the private ſquabbles of their 
leaders, and make a due tender of 
their devotions for the good of their 
country, Mr. Stickler's late friend, 
who I preſume we muſt now conſider 
as the head of one of the diviſions, has 
proved himſelf uniformly honeſt and 
Judicious—Mr.Stickler's anger againſt 
him I ſhould ſuppoſe would there- 
fore be but coldly ſupported, and 
innumerable perplexities the conſe- 
quence—T think, indeed, the people 
ſhould demand a proper arrange- 

ment 
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ment of the articles of their political 
faith, in order to ſave themſelves from 
blunders and ridicule, | 


Should it now be aſked how we 
diſtinguiſh ourſelves, 1t muſt be re- 
plied into the court, and two ſpecies 
of patriots—one who have their own 
intereſt notoriouſly interwoven with 
the public good, the other who have no 
other viſible acting principle than the 
good of their country. 

I could fancy I ſee the honeſt ſons 
of freedom, now that the cauſe of op- 
poſition is extinguiſhed, ſome turning 
to the right, and others to the left, and 
declaring for the man whoſe perſon 
they conceive to be moſt eligible— 
the court all the time with a grin of 
ſelt-congratulation on their face, which 
would well become the prince of dark- 
neſs on ſetting his paws on a timorous 
ſinner—Yet this is England—this, 
this is England, the illuſtrious Britiſh 
empire, the center of commerce, the 
. . M boſom 
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boſom of freedom Which of us, how- 
ever, muſt not exclaim, chaos is come 
again ?—] can no more at preſent, on 
this or any other ſubject; and there- 
fore only intreat you to believe, &c. 


E. StpxEv. 


LETTER XLIX. 


MISS FIELDING TO MISS SIDNEY. 


OW roughly do you handle 

the ſons of freedom! but they 
deſerve it, and may they meet with 
univerſal ridicule, as the juſt puniſh- 
ment for univerſal deception, —_My 
father and uncle, though they could 
ſo long dwell at a diſtance, are now 
inſeparable, and the whole conteſt 
between them is, whether the of- 
fence or the puniſhment was the great- 
eſt.—In proportion as my uncle con- 


demns his conduct, my father accuſes 
I | himſelf 
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himſelf as the cauſe of that effect, and 
it does one's heart good only to be a 
witneſs of their love and harmony. 
My uncle has made ſome enquiries 
into his late fayourite patriot's cha- 
rafter, and has received ſuch infor- 
mations, that he declares himſelf in- 
finitely happy in the recollection of 
what he called my perverſeneſs—for, 
my Sophia, had you accepted my 
choice, we had all been undone. One 
eclairciſſement naturally leads to an- 
other I beg, therefore, you would 
gueſs to whom Mr. Effingham was 
indebted for his diſgraceful reception 
at our houſe; you are wholly at a 
loſs—what think you then of the 
fop, your uncle's friend and com- 
panion It is even ſo, Emma—and 
his motive, as I have it under his 
own hand, for miſrepreſenting your 
couſin, nothing more than 1n order to 
prevent my brother's carrying you 
off—for here I have the written page 

: M 2 before 
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before me, that your grandfather was 
a courtier, and that you are a fine 
lady and a courtier, and that if Henry 
weds you, we are all ruined. 


And here again, that Mr. Effing- 
ham 1s an intriguing and a bad in- 
_ clined gentleman, and a warm abettor 
of the court party—that he has form- 
ed a ſcheme for bearing me, Sophia 
Fielding, off by violence, with Mr. 
Granville's aſſiſtance, if I can reſiſt 
his ſolicitations to elope from my 
uncle; and for this and this only pur- 
poſe does he mean to come to Pid- 
dleton. 


Thus you will perceive that the 
firſt letter deprived Henry of his 
uncle's favour and ſupport; the ſe- 
cond made me a priſoner, barred the 
door againſt your relation, and threw 
Mr. Granville into gaol-—The incloſ- 
ed letter will however ſhew you his 
defire to make atonement, ſo ſoon as 


he is convinced of his error : 
TO 
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TO MR. EFFINGHAM. 


SIR), 


As nothing conſtitutes an affront 
but the intention, I am ſure you will 
acquit me of all blame, when you 
read the incloſed letter. As a man, 
could I fail of being impoſed upon, 
and as a. country gentleman (who 
has no acquaintance with the ſword) 
could I take any other method of ſe- 
curing my niece, than ſhutting my 
door againſt you? As a proof there- 
fore of my readineſs: to beg pardon, 
where I have innocently offended, I 
now with my own hand aſſure you, 
no perſon on earth will be a more 
agreeable viſitant to me, my brother, 
my nephew, and niece, (for we are all 
perfectly reconciled) than Mr. Ef- 
fingham ; and his early acceptance of 
this invitation will be conſidered as a 
token of his forgiving ſpirit, and of 


his 


11 
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his deſire to let all paſt grievances 
ſink into oblivion. 


1 am, Sir, &c. 
H. FEI DING. 


I leave you to make your own 
comments on this curious epiſtle, and 
to preſent it as directed in your own 
good. time, 

How able a phyſician is content, 
and how efficacious the medicines it 
adminiſters! My father, though only 


a Tew days ago dropping, in all ap- 


pearance, into the grave, 1s now the 
picture of chearfulneſs and ſatisfac- 
tion not that I would be underſtood 
to tell you his cheeks are inſtantane- 
ouſly plumped, or that health yet 
ſparkles in his eye - but his reſtored 
appetite beſpeaks his diſorder con- 
quered, and his countenance is en- 
lightened by joyful ſenſations. 

Henry is now perfect maſter of 


* the goodneſs of your 
under- 
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underſtanding, ſays my uncle, be your 
rule of conduct, not the ſelf- created 

faith of the deſigning —Examine that 
you may judge, be well informed that 
you may not be deceived, and rely 
upon my utmoſt approbation, ſo long 
as you retain your preſent ſpirit and 
principles. My brother tells me he 
has wrote to Mr. Effingham and Miſs 
d Sidney! will therefore avoid if poſ- 
ible all anticipations, and conclude 
myſelf 


Your's, &c. 


S. FIELDING, 


— 


LETTES 1 


MR. FIELDING TO MR. EFFINGHAM. 


HARLES, my friend and bro- 
ther, haſten and fill up the mea- 
ture of our felicity—my ſiſter's hand 

| awaits you with a fortune equal to her 

| | __ original 
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original expectations, and I am permit- 
ted to unite,myſelf to the woman of 
my heart. Come then, and behold 
the miracles Providence has wrought, 
in preſerving and * a late mi- 
ſerable family. 

My uncle inſiſts on beſtowing. 
his niece's hand upon you, and I am 


to receive Miſs Sidney's from my fa- 


ther. May you eſcape every peril 
of your journey, eſcape every future 
mortification, and be as happy as 
Broughton informs me in a letter, 


this inſtant delivered to me, he is, 


and you of all men living deſerve to 
be—in return for the large concern, 
and active part you have taken in 
the general felicity of your friends, 
and of none more than of, &c. 


H. FIEL DING. 


* 


